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James E. Lawrence 


Through Journalism, Service to His Fellow Men 








JAMES E. LAWRENCE, 
DEDICATED NEBRASKAN 


BY JAMES L. SELLERS 


AMES E. Lawrence served as President of the Nebraska 
J State Historical Society from 1940 to 1955. During 

those fifteen years the Society progressed steadily. 
There was never any looking back or any wavering in 
direction. There were times of differences and delays. At 
such moments decisions were not announced, and the prob- 
lems were left on the table to be faced at the next meet- 
ing. They were discussed and re-examined until a con- 
sensus of agreement had been reached. 


His long service as President entailed presenting bud- 
gets to eight legislatures. While he did not cultivate in- 
timacy with any legislators for political advantage, no 
Nebraskan has ever had more respectful and devoted 
friends among them. Despite successively and sharply in- 
creased budgets no legislature ever refused his full requests. 





Dr. James L. Sellers is President of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. A member of the University of Nebraska 
History Department, Dr. Sellers enjoyed a personal and 
professional association with Mr. Lawrence for many years. 
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If the writer could tell why this happened, the reader 
would have a full-length picture of James E. Lawrence. 


He was born in Gage County sixty-eight years ago 
last Fourth of July. As a youth he knew the delights of 
the old swimming-hole, the pleasures of the sunburned 
paths and cooling shades, the competition of comrades, 
and the companionship of pets. These experiences of boy- 
hood were burned deep into his nature. He could never 
resist the exploits of a dog, and he understood their ways. 
One summer evening while he and his devoted little cocker 
“Sissy” sat before me on the grass, Sissy, impatient at a 
long delay in her evening ramble, made one flying leap 
and snapped at the writer’s nose. Her master’s firm grip 
on the leash brought her to a halt within inches of her 
objective. The master’s combination of reproof and affec- 
tion dismayed the spirited Sissy so much that her em- 
barrassment was most evident. 


Some of his acquaintances have been greatly surprised 
to find that J. E. Lawrence for a time considered the 
ministry as his life work. He changed his objective when 
he found journalism an equally effective field in which 
to serve his fellow men. Starting in high school, he de- 
voted his entire allotted life to this work. He often carried 
two or three jobs and always worked overtime. All manner 
of persons brought him their problems and he heard their 
stories. He always took time to do the extras, but he 
always stayed with his own work until the presses were 
running. 


Even in his college days Jim Lawrence was never 
content to do only his assignment. He was busy with sports, 
student publications and even assisting the late Professor 
Fogg of the Journalism Department who placed consider- 
able responsibility on him. During his student days he 
worked for the Lincoln Star and upon graduation in 1911 
he became city editor. He became managing editor in 1914 
and editor in 1922. In all, he devoted fifty-one years of 
his life to, this one paper. 
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His long years of continuous service on the Star 
made him increasingly valuable to the paper and to the 
community. His talent and style of writing became distin- 
guished, his skill in handling public and personal topics 
became remarkable, and his understanding of local and 
state history became profound. To knowledge he added 
wisdom and to courage he added personal consideration. 


Every problem that affected this community, this 
state, this nation, or mankind at large commanded his 
attention and interest. He recognized that every social 
situation and crisis had its human agents. The news, he 
held, should accurately fix the responsibility of individuals, 
no matter who was involved. He always wanted the facts 
on every situation. Trained in the law, he liked to put 
every situation in its legal perspective and associate the 
appropriate responsible officials, but he wanted their story 
before anything was printed. This gave him a sound and 
dependable approach to many difficult situations. When 
he had the full facts upon any critical community problem 
he was not content merely to write about it. He was al- 
ways ready to help do something about it. 


This readiness to correct involved him in endless com- 
munity and civic enterprises and campaigns. He was an 
active promoter of the Nebraska capitol construction with 
a special building levy. He promoted the Lincoln water 
bonds for the pipelines to the Platte Valley. This was a 
ten year campaign and it soon had to be repeated. He 
supported numerous Lincoln school bond issues. He was 
a member of the Lincoln Park Board for many years and 
was always promoting beautification and recreational 
projects. 


In the construction of the Historical Society building 
he was unwilling to accept anything less than the maxi- 
mum for the taxpayers’ dollars. The building could have 
been built on the Society’s “H” Street lots with much less 
delay and much less effort on the part of the Executive 
Board. Envisioning a development similar to Pennsylvania 
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Avenue in Washington, D. C., Mr. Lawrence saw in the 
Fifteenth and R Street location an opportunity to develop 
a civic center axis between the Capitol and the new Society 
home. In this he foresaw not only a new local pride for 
the city of Lincoln but an added distinction to the state 
and additional usefulness for the Society. To Mr. Lawrence 
could be applied Lee Lawrie’s inscription for his profile 
bust of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, “Patriae amoenitatem 
extollit” (he exalted the beautiful things of his country). 
This he applied not only to the appearance of the com- 
munity but to the taste and moral standards that the 
capital city and its state should promote. 


Mr. Lawrence was a builder in the most worthy sense 
of the term, a builder of youth through the guidance and 
opportunities that he provided for successive generations 
of students. He never gave up his teaching contact with 
the University. He had slight interest in elaborate pro- 
grams. He was interested in the personal contacts with 
pupils, interested in their opportunities to build careers. 
He was never willing to dismiss a student that worked 
because of a single error of judgment or even low attain- 
ment. He would work with those who tried. Many brilliant 
journalists have cut their eyeteeth under his guidance, 
both in his classes and as beginning reporters on the 
Star’s staff. 


His interest in the University was centered in its 
position as a state institution and its service to the state 
as a whole. He held that the University should not expect 
to do things that the state could not support, but he well 
knew that if the funds were well administered the state 
would profit by all that was spent upon the University. 
He felt that the first criteria of a university was the 
quality and strength of its teaching staff in the basic sub- 
jects of knowledge. He felt that there was always the 
danger of the vocational and the professional colleges and 
departments overshadowing and possibly robbing the basic 
scientific and cultural developments on which alone the 
professions in the long run must feed. While at times not 
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uncritical of the University, he was always the University’s 
staunchest supporter in its biennal requests for funds 
from the legislature. The faculty remember that he was 
their wisest counselor in their direct efforts to gain cost 
of living relief at the end of World War II. 


His close association with the late regent Vincent C. 
Hascall gave the University a quiet and effective leader- 
ship in securing funds and planning the beautification of 
the University’s downtown campus. He was probably the 
prime mover in arousing a belated interest in this project 
on the part of the University. The city of Lincoln and 
the state can be grateful for the results produced. 


It was in the preservation and development of natural 
resources that J. E. Lawrence put his most profound and 
unremitting effort during the last twenty-five years of 
his life. The drought years, the depression, and the state’s 
loss of population brought home to him the precarious 
tenure on prosperity of his beloved native state. Senator 
Norris was leading the way in his gallant struggle to de- 
velop the Tennessee basin watershed. In Nebraska the 
problems were different from the Tennessee basin, but 
many of the remedies were applicable. Norris’ two decades 
of struggle with public problems and questions had netted 
knowledge and wisdom unequaled in the nation. Lawrence, 
a long time supporter, recognized the Senator’s profound 
knowledge and judgment and joined his cause. He saw 
in the multiple purpose development program the nearest 
solution to Nebraska’s economic and social ills that could 
be found. Water held the answer, and water meant irriga- 
tion, power, navigation, flood control, sanitation, conserva- 
tion, and recreation. 


As a close associate of Senator Norris and one 
of the three members of the Nebraska Public Works 
Advisory Administration, “Mr. Lawrence was a key figure 
in what came to be called Nebraska’s little TVA, on which 
$70,000,000 of federal funds were spent creating the water 
storage, irrigation and public power development now 
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known as Tri-county on the Upper Platte River.” (The 
Lincoln Star, September 17, 1957). 


He helped promote the other great irrigation projects 
within the state and played a most important role in secur- 
ing the enabling legislation for thirty-five of Nebraska’s 
rv.ral electrification districts. He also served on the advisory 
board of the Farm Security Administration. In all his 
work Mr. Lawrence surveyed almost every nook and 
cranny of the state, mastered its geography and resources, 
and met with numerous leaders and interested groups. It 
was an exhausting and often thankless effort, but he never 
lost the gleam of his objective. It is doubtful if any other 
Nebraskan put so much energy and effort into these de- 
velopments, and he was proud to his dying day of his 
achievements. He knew the Nebraska land, and he became 
acquainted with many of her best and most public-spirited 
citizens. He knew the generosity and the devotion of the 
state’s citizens, and he genuinely respected and reciprocated 
the fine support that he received. 


When the recent drought years parched much of the 
state’s agriculture, he dreamed anew of expanding the 
state’s water resources. He studied the irrigation maps 
again to see where the state could double its existing 
irrigated acres. He felt that wells would have to supply 
the major expansion. 


He knew full well that piece-meal projects could never 
attain the most successful utilization of nature’s great 
water and land resources. Despite his physical condition 
he undertook the great responsibility of heading President 
Truman’s Missouri Basin Survey Commission in 1952. He 
held hearings in seventeen different locations across the 
full extent of the Basin, and he and his associates sum- 
marized their findings in a report of 295 double column 
pages. Unfortunately, the facts and findings of this wise 
and knowledgeable commission have so far gone unacknowl- 
edged and unnoticed by the policy makers of today. 
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Above—Breaking Ground for the North Loup Irrigation Project, 
October 2, 1936. Left to right in foreground, James E. Lawrence, 
Senator George W. Norris, and Former Congressman Edgar Howard. 


Scenes from a Busy Life 


Below—Tribute to the Great Commoner—Dedication of Bryan 
Statue at State Capitol, September 1, 1947. On platform left to 
right, James E. Lawrence, Rev. Douglas Clyde, Britt Pryor, Wood- 
row Bryan Shurtleff, and Governor Val Peterson. 


(Photo, courtesy The Lincoln Star) 
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Above—Chairman of Missouri Basin Survey Commission, 1952. Left 


to right, James E. Lawrence, President Harry S. Truman, and 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 


Conservationist and Civic Leader. 


Below—Realization of a Dream—Opening Day at Historical 
Society’s New Building, September 27, 1953. Signing guest book— 
Governor Robert B. Cresby. Left to right, Clark Jeary, John K. 
Selleck, Senator Carl T. Curtis, C. Y. Thompson, James E. Lawrence, 
James C. Olson, Daniel Garber, and Nathan J. Gold. 


(Photo, courtesy The Lincoln Star) 
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When Mr. Lawrence reached his majority, William 
Jennings Bryan was the great power in Democratic politics. 
He admired the great Commoner and remained registered 
in the Democratic Party throughout his life. He was al- 
ways an independent Democrat and even went so far as 
to file petitions for the independent candidacy of Senator 
Norris in 1936 and 1942 and served as his campaign 
manager in both campaigns. 


His interest in politics was not in parties per se or in 
personal favorites, but always in the securing of the most 
competent officials who would bear in mind their service 
and responsibility to the people. He shared Senator Norris’ 
conviction that the unicameral was a great improvement 
over the old bicameral legislature and, most important of 
all, he believed that the nonpartisan feature expedited the 
public service in a state legislative body. 


As a journalist and an inspirer of youth he loved to 
portray great leadership at its best. Perhaps his finest 
writing is “W. J. Bryan Comes Home,” delivered at the 
dedication of the Bryan statue, September 1, 1947. A 
clipped passage may give a fleeting highlight. 
Knightliness itself is rare in American politics 
and rarer still is that articulate voice standing before 


thousands in an hour of great solemnity to voice grate- 
ful appreciation for those near and dear to him. 


And again: 


There he stood that July morning, framed in the 
doorway, bright sunlight streaming in upon him, casting 
its benedication upon his features, his eyes warm, bright 
and kindly, the flowing cape around his shoulders. 
Millions before had experienced it [;] there came that 
morning the irresistible, muttered unconscious thought: 
“What a noble warrior stands there in all the strength 
and the purity of his faith.” 


It was not in the struggles of politics and government 
that Mr. Lawrence found his greatest satisfaction. It was 
on his vision for the future of his own native state that 
he loved to dwell. The improved opportunities for its 
people filled and held his fancy. On the occasion of the 
dedication of the Kingsley Dam he described this vision: 
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In their thoughtlessness, nations and people wrote 
the death sentence to their own cultures and civilization, 
to their own proud cities, to their own flourishing works, 
through their indifference to the conservation of those 
gifts that God placed in their hands... 


We would like to think it will be different here. We 
would like to believe that where there is the industry 
and will to establish the finest democracy man has 
produced, there is also the foresight to perpetuate it 
with material tools through which the standards of 
living for men, women, and children can be fash- 
ioned. . 


This is what Kingsley Dam means. 


The tools are Nebraska’s basic and sole resources. 
They are the soil, the water and the sun... 


We could hope for nothing more, ask for nothing 
more, seek for nothing more than that there shall come 
to the people of Nebraska a full appreciation of a new 
state, now dimly taking form, of stronger, more stable, 
and more beautiful homes and businesses. 


He then dedicated Kingsley Dam, “to the reverent 
memories of those who first dreamed of it . . . to their 
sons and daughters . . . to a new Nebraska, strong in pur- 
pose, clear-eyed in vision, resolute in the decent aim to 
create here a continuing culture and civilization under 
which people may live forever and forever.in peace, plenty 
and happiness.” (Ms, Nebraska State Historical Society). 


On another occasion he expressed most happily this 
vision of the new development of Nebraska after its 
baptism with newly conserved water. He wrote in 1949: 





In fifteen years Nebraska has been reborn. 


Its soil has a new vitality, its fields a new abun- 
dance, its people a new perspective. 


Its farm homes... are bright in new coats of paint, 
well-kept lawns, flowers and shrubs; and at night in 
the gathering darkness the lights come on. In the yule- 
time season thousands of living Christmas trees shed 
their radiance and the spirit of good will. The sleek 
herds graze on the range not far from the shining 
waters of the lake. The waters sing a merry tune as 
they move through hundreds of miles of canals and 
laterals to thirsty acres. A state has found new free- 
dom in the planning and labor of its people, through a 
responsive state government inspired by the grandeur 
of its own vision. (J. E. Lawrence, “Nebraska,” in 
Our Sovereign State, ed. Robert S. Allen [New York, 
1949], pp. 310-311). 
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Nebraskans cannot do better than to remember James 
E. Lawrence by the closing paragraphs of his chapter 
in this book: 


High in the mountains the eagle builds his nest. 
Above him are the ice fields, the accumulation of snow 
and sleet, freezing and thawing. In the summer the 
glistening rivulets of snow water dance down the 
mountainside, rushing to the sea, sometimes boisterously 
and destructively. 


They have been put to work in Nebraska. 


Far to the east on the rolling plains they gather 
in concert to give voice to the anthem of human aspira- 
tions. 


In the white moonlight of a summer’s night old 
hills reflect the mysteries of the ages. They look down 
upon the embers of the campfires of hunters, trappers, 
and gold seekers. The rumble of covered caravans long 
has been stilled, and after eighty-two years of Statehood 
the people of Nebraska have found the “gold” others 
scorned. Year after year they have mined it in courage 
and decent purpose, in humility and industry. 


It remained for one of their own, George W. Norris, 
to school them in guarding the soil against the ravages 
of erosion and impoverishment, and to control] the 
waters of their rivers against flood and drought. He 
led them into the electrical age, lighting their homes, 
their farms, and their industries. 


They have been so eager to learn. 


Before their eyes appear new vistas of a more 
stable economy, a better rural life, more prosperous, 
attractive, neighborly towns and cities. 


There in the moonlight the soft breezes blow. 
Over the stretches from the Missouri to the high hills 
of the Nebraska panhandle they say that the best is 
still ahead. 

Norris sleeps in his beloved valley. Eighty miles 
away on the Frenchman another great dam is taking 
shape, and up and down the valley engineers are con- 
structing other works. Norris’s people have seen the 
glory of a reborn land. 

There is much to be done. Yet in all it has done, 
and in all that it has failed to do, Nebraska is beautiful. 


This vision he would enshrine deep in the lives and 
history of its people. In these poetic lines shine forth the 
character, purpose, and career of Jimmie Lawrence, clear 
and sparkling as the evening star on a moonless night 
across the Nebraska prairie. 








THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN: 
A HISTORICAL VIEW 


By HERBERT S. SCHELL 


NE of the most significant features of American 

social development has been the tremendous expan- 

sion of the function of government at both the state 
and national levels. Public services have been augmented to 
such a degree and governmental controls so extended as 
to create in the minds of many a genuine concern over 
the fate of our democratic way of life. Government has 
been viewed as a modern leviathan, jeopardizing the free- 
dom of the individual and creating an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy. Such a view, however, is a distorted one and stems 
from the failure to understand the historic forces that 
have shaped the course of American history. We need to 
invoke the perspective of history to discern the process 
of logical growth and change. 

Our present-day, complex, highly industrialized 
society is a far cry from the simple social organization 





Dr. Herbert S. Schell is Dean of the Graduate School at the 
University of South Dakota. This paper was presented at 
the dinner session of the 79th annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 28 September 1957. 
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idealized by Thomas Jefferson with the function of govern- 
ment reduced to a negative position of policeman. More- 
over, within the Jeffersonian framework, the center of 
gravity was the locality or state with untrammelled 
authority except in such special spheres where problems 
of wider scope transcended state lines. National authority 
was conceded in such matters as military defense, the 
public lands, immigration and naturalization, the tariff, 
and Indian policy. As the country began to outgrow its 
narrow boundaries and its economy became more complex, 
the inevitable tug of war naturally ensued between the 
forces of localism and nationalism. 


It was, however, not until after the Civil War that 
nationalizing tendencies began a gradual but constant 
erosion of state barriers so as to mould American social 
and economic institutions into their national or interstate 
pattern. In this connection we need but note the revolu- 
tion wrought in the fields of transportation and com- 
munication, the growth of national farm organizations 
and national labor unions, and the creation of large busi- 
ness organizations to perceive this focalization of economic 
interests along national lines. 


While the centripetal forces of industrialism after 
the Civil War were thus shaping the economic structure 
along national lines, strong dissatisfaction was expressed 
against the spirit of exploitation which characterized the 
period. Early targets were railroad corporations and grain 
warehouses and elevators serving agrarian patrons in 
western communities. The attack was gradually extended 
to include corporate wealth in general, assuming the form 
of an antimonopoly campaign. Corporate interests were 
allegedly engaged in unfair competitive practices and 
subverting government agencies to selfish purposes. 


Thus was born a general reform movement, seeking 
the amelioration of undesirable social, economic, and 
political conditions through the medium of government. 
The goals sought included the regulation of corporations 
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and the popular control of political machinery. The prin- 
ciple of social justice was invoked in defense of an inter- 
ference with private enterprise. The subsequent imple- 
mentation of a policy of public regulation proved to be a 
body blow to the philosophy of laissez faire adhered to 
with much reverence prior to 1900. The end result was a 
tremendous growth of the powers of government, whether 
exercised at the state or national level. 


The reform movement has followed its course in an 
irregular way from the period of the 1870’s to the present. 
Its impetus, historically, has come from two major sources 
—one, the agrarian West; the other, the urban East. Its 
greatest advances have come during periods of economic 
crisis. 


The expansion of government functions can be traced 
through three major periods of American history: (1) 
the period of the Granger and Populist movements; (2) 
the period of the so-called Progressive Movement from 
1900 to approximately 1916; and (3) the period of the 
New Deal, the postwar Fair Deal, and Modern Republi- 
canism. Grangerism and Populism were essentially agrarian 
phenomena of the Middle West; Progressivism was more 
national in scope but, nevertheless, had its deepest roots 
in the Middle West. The manifestations of the last twenty- 
five years have been fully national in scope and deeply 
imbedded in both the rural West and the urban East. 


The initial movement for governmental regulation of 
business began in the agricultural Middle West out of 
protest against unfavorable economic conditions. It had 
its sources in the Grange or Patrons of Husbandry which, 
against the wishes of its founders, led to the organization 
of political clubs interested in political action. Through 
the application of pressure politics, disgruntled farmers 
evolved a program of action whereby they invoked the 
assistance of state governments in correcting what they 
regarded as economic abuses. The Granger activities were 
particularly directed against railroad corporations, result- 
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ing in a flurry of rate-fixing and other regulatory mea- 
sures. Although the Granger laws were of short tenure, 
the principle of regulation was written into the body of 
constitutional law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Granger Cases of 1876 and 1877. 


It is pertinent to our purpose to observe here that 
the initial attack upon corporations was made by the state 
governments. The problem, however, transcended state 
lines and called for action on a wider front. The enactment 
of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the Sherman 
Antitrust Law of 1890 was a recognition of national re- 
sponsibility despite the ineffective character of the legisla- 
tion at the time. 


The economic discontent voiced by the Granger Move- 
ment was not allayed and became the rallying ground for 
various reform groups during the 1880’s and 1890’s. Politi- 
cally, the most articulate of these dissident groups were 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the Knights of Labor. Regard- 
ing the two major parties as mere tools of corporate in- 
terests, the Farmers’ Alliance backed their own candidates 
in various states with considerable success in the elections 
of 1890, electing a United States Senator in Kansas and 
South Dakota and several Congressmen in Kansas, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska. In the latter state they gained con- 
trol of the state senate and almost elected a governor. 
In a number of southern states the Southern Alliance was 
able to wrest control from the conservative leadership 
within the Democratic party. 


The organization of a People’s party along national 
lines soon followed. Although the new party was designed 
to attract also the laboring classes in the industrialized 
areas of the country, it derived its main strength from 
western farmers and miners. Its platform was skillfully 
drawn so as to draw support from various protest groups, 
including single-taxers and Christian Socialists. Charging 
that the political machinery of the nation had fallen under 
the domination of corporate interests, the People’s party 
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sought to restore the government to the hands of “the 
plain people.” With the control of the government once in 
their hands, the Populists hoped to write into law their 
program of economic and social reform “to the end that 
oppression, injustice, and poverty shall eventually cease 
in the land.” To gain these objectives, they would expand 
the powers of government “as rapidly and as far as the 
good sense of an intelligent people and the teachings of 
experience shall justify.” 


The Populists sought currency reform, including the 
coinage of silver; a reorganization of the country’s bank- 
ing system through the abolition of the national banks; 
economy in government spending; a graduated income 
tax; the secret ballot; the direct election of United States 
Senators; the initiative and referendum; a single president- 
ial term; and government ownership and operation of 
railroads, and telegraph and telephone lines. Demands 
for restrictions on immigration and a shorter working day 
catered to the working classes in the cities. Most of the 
reforms sought were national in character. 


The Populist influences were mainly concentrated in 
the agricultural states of the South and West. Nationally, 
the party in 1896 in a spirit of expediency allowed itself 
to become submerged in the Democratic party, finding a 
common point of agreement in the free silver question. In 
such states as the two Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, it 
directed its energies against corporations, particularly 
railroads, although with indifferent success. South Dakota 
is a case in point. Here a fusion ticket of Populists, Dem- 
ocrats, and Silver Republicans, by a very scant margin, 
captured control of the legislature and the governorship, 
and elected two Congressmen. Its effort at rate-fixing was 
successfully blocked by court action, and Governor Lee 
failed in his efforts to increase the assessment of railway 
property. The most tangible contribution of the Populist 
administration in South Dakota was the enactment of an 
initiative and referendum law in 1897. 
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The political and social ferment symbolized in the 
Granger and Populist movements must be viewed as a 
precursor of the spirit of progressivism that became so 
prevalent after 1900. As Professor Hicks and other histo- 
rians of the Populist Movement have so well pointed out, 
the elements of discontent made the American people 
aware of imperfection in the economic and political order. 
What the conservatives of that period dismissed as sheer 
demagoguery and unadulterated socialism became common- 
place to a subsequent generation. Most of the ideas of the 
Populists were eventually accepted in some form or other, 
excepting of course, free silver. A decade or two later, in 
the words of William Allen White, the reform politician 
“caught the Populists in swimming and stole all of their 
clothing except the frayed underdrawers of free silver.” 
The concept of social control through the processes of 
government was fast undermining the older philosophy of 
laissez faire. 


The reform movement during the years bridging the 
period from the defeat of Bryan and Populism to World 
War I was promoted within the framework of the major 
political parties rather than from outside. Leadership was 
furnished by men who accepted the philosophy that a re- 
presentative government had an inherent responsibility 
for the promotion of the public welfare. Bitter intraparty 
contests generally resulted in political victory for the so- 
called Progressives. The net results of this change of 
direction in the political thinking included more effective 
measures for the control of railway corporations and 
trusts and numerous so-called social and labor laws. 


While most of these enactments were adopted under 
the police powers of the states, the national government 
strengthened its regulatory measures and concerned itself 
in greater degree with the complexities of society that 
spilled across state lines. The “New Nationalism” voiced 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1911 reads like a prologue to the 
New Deal of the 1930’s. The Bull Moose leader particularly 
insisted that the national government assert its authority 
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over all matters falling within the “twilight zone,” that 
controversial area of governmental responsibility where 
the lines of demarcation between the individual state and 
the nation are not clear-cut. 


The essence of the Progressive Movement was a more 
effective application of the democratic process so as to 
ensure popular control of economic and social institutions. 
The “Wisconsin Idea,” formulated by Governor Robert 
M. LaFollette at the turn of the century, became the model 
for reformist endeavors throughout the nation. The basic 
features of the “Wisconsin Idea” included the direct 
primary, corrupt-practices legislation, numerous commis- 
sions to regulate public utilities and industrial corpora- 
tions, an inheritance tax, and a state income tax. 


Other states fell under the spell of the progressive 
spirit. In Iowa Albert B. Cummins was elected governor 
on a reform platform in 1900. In both Nebraska and South 
Dakota the progressive wing of the Republican party cap- 
tured control of the party machinery in 1906, electing 
George Sheldon to the governorship in the former state 
and Coe I. Crawford in the latter, and at the next legisla- 
tive session in each state enacting direct primary laws, 
antipass laws, more effective railway legislation which 
included authority to fix rates, and antilobbying legisla- 
tion, as well as other measures designed to destroy the 
influences exerted by business corporations upon the body 
politic. The liberal upsurge within the major parties 
brought to the fore such leaders as Charles E. Hughes in 
New York, Woodrow Wilson in New Jersey, and Hiram 
Johnson in California. In Nebraska, of course, George W. 
Norris continued to carry the cloak of progressivism for 
almost half a century, particularly making major contribu- 
tions in national legislation. 


At the national level, the spirit of reform was demon- 
strated through supplementary railway and antitrust leg- 
islation. The principle of public control over railway rates 
was definitely established. Conservation programs, tariff 
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revision, and the enactment of an income tax law were 
other significant features. 


The preoccupation with the events of World War I 
brought a halt to the reforming proclivities of the Progres- 
sive Movement. The efforts of LaFollette to spearhead a 
national movement in 1924 failed to catch fire, receiving, 
however, considerable support in middle western states 
and in a few scattered industrial communities. To historians 
generally, the 1920’s represent a period of reaction with 
little genuine interest in the further advance of social and 
economic reforms. Conservatism reflected the temper of 
the times. 


Nevertheless, despite the conservative mood of the 
country, there continued during the 1920’s a gradual ex- 
pansion of the federal power and a further erosion of state 
sovereignty. Through Congressional legislation concerning 
transportation and communications and through a liberal 
interpretation by the Supreme Court of the commerce 
clause in the Constitution, the national government made 
further encroachment upon the regulatory powers of the 
states. The state railroad commission was virtually bereft 
of its regulatory functions over railroads operating within 
the state. 


The spirit of complacency that characterized the 1920’s 
suffered a rude shock in the panic of 1929. The Great De- 
pression that followed generated a new program of re- 
form and change. The New Deal program and the sub- 
sequent historical events are so well known that a few 
broad generalizations will suffice here. Although much of 
the New Deal concerned itself with social and economic 
maladjustments and curative policies, a positive approach 
was injected by proposals for a “planned economy” in 
order to bolster the structure of capitalism. Much of the 
New Deal was purely experimental and temporary. Out 
of the hodge-podge of New Deal ideas a greater degree of 
governmental responsibility for the social and economic 
welfare clearly emerges. 
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The national government greatly extended its sphere 
of action. The relative financial helplessness of the state 
and local units forced the national government to assume 
the burden of relief, heretofore regarded as primarily a 
local responsibility. Pump priming and other policies de- 
signed to restore purchasing power promoted further the 
growing trend toward centralized authority. The regu- 
latory powers of the national government were extended 
to cover labor relations. Public welfare became a national 
concern under the social security programs as did the re- 
lated problems of housing and slum clearance. 


A multipurpose project for regional development was 
undertaken under the Tennessee Valley Authority, followed 
in subsequent years by other projects including one for 
the development of the Missouri River Valley. In promoting 
these projects, such time-honored objectives as flood con- 
trol, reclamation, and the conservation of natural re- 
sources were promoted. The ancillary question of public 
power, quite controversial in nature, was included and re- 
ceived public approbation. 


The New Deal shaded off into the activities of World 
War II which further changed the landscape of American 
society. It is almost trite to say that modern life has been 
becoming progressively more complex, aggravating old 
problems and creating fresh ones. Consider, for instance, 
the growing complexities of transportation, both air and 
surface, the various new modes of communication, the de- 
velopment of control of atomic energy, and the growing 
concern over public health and public safety. These are all 
problems of nation-wide scope, demanding a national ap- 
proach. 


In tracing the expansion of governmental activity, one 
readily notes the tremendous influence exerted by the states 
of the Middle West, including in this category the Plains 
region from Kansas to North Dakota. These were the 
states that raised the banner of revolt under Grangerism 
and Populism and promoted the initial movement for the 
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regulation of railways and grain warehouses. Much of 
the zeal for the reform crusade after 1900, likewise, came 
from this general area. Historians have been trying to dis- 
cover some explanation for this western habit of turning 
to the government for assistance. Some see a relationship 
with the status of dependency during the territorial period. 


The public land states began their existence under 
the tutelage of the national government. A beneficent na- 
tional government not only provided free land, but also 
carried a considerable portion of the administrative and 
legislative expenses. In Dakota Territory, no taxes of 
any kind were even collected during the first five years of 
settlement. One writer, in chronicling the history of Dakota 
Territory, has suggested that the first settlers actually 
made their living off the national government either 
through the Indian Bureau or in some other governmental 
capacity. This reliance on governmental support seems to 
him to be the rationale for the demands of the Populists 
and the later socialistic experimentation of the Nonpartisan 
League era. Parenthetically, this writer further naively 
suggests that government even today seemis to be the major 
industry of the Dakotas inasmuch as the two states to the 
north lead all others in the proportion of population em- 
ployed by government, including federal, state, and local. 


It is, of course, incorrect to assume that the reform 
movement has been indigenous to the western or frontier 
states. States along the North Atlantic seaboard have 
pioneered in the enactment of social legislation as well as 
the western states. Such states as New York and Massa- 
chusetts have sponsored progressive legislation as well as 
the state of Wisconsin. Nevertheless, whatever the 
explanation, the constituencies of western states have 
generally been in the van of the movement. They spear- 
headed the agitation for the regulation of corporations 
and were the first to adopt such political innovations as 
woman suffrage, the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall. : 
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Another moot point about the reform movement 
particularly in the western states, has been its alleged 
socialistic nature. In reality, the major drive has come 
from the desire for a democratic control of economic institu- 
tions. The goal has been the elimination of abuses within 
the capitalistic structure. It was the apparent ineffective- 
ness of railroad legislation at both state and federal levels 
prior to 1900 that prompted the Populist demand for 
government ownership and operation of railroads. Al- 
though utterances of Populist orators and editors plainly 
reveal influences from the writings of Henry George, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, and Henry Demarest Lloyd, there was ac- 
tually little support for a blueprint for a new economic 
system. The coterie of self-styled Socialists within the 
Populist ranks remained small. Occasionally, however, it 
must be admitted, such individuals were not without their 
influence. The fusion victory of 1896 in South Dakota, 
for instance, sent an out-and-out Socialist to the lower 
house of Congress. 


Also of tremendous influence in South Dakota was 
the versatile Roman Catholic priest, Robert W. Haire, 
whose humanitarian impulses induced him to espouse a 
non-Marxian type of socialism. Father Haire headed the 
Knights of Labor in the state for a number of years, 
authored the state’s initiative and referendum measure, 
and served the public institutions of higher learning with 
distinction as a member of the South Dakota Board of 
Regents. The Populist party, it must be admitted, nurtured 
many varieties of social beliefs in its ranks, but its tenets, 
nevertheless, were not those of socialism, with the majo 
exception of the demand for national ownership of rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph lines. 


The closest approach to state socialism was witnessed 
in the two Dakotas during the second and third decades 
of the present century. In North Dakota the driving force 
behind the socialistic movement was the Nonpartisan 
League. In South Dakota, on the other hand, the program 
was espoused by the leaders of the Republican party, 
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partly, perhaps, as a means of staving off defeat at the 
hands of the League. 


The flirtation with state socialism in South Dakota 
included the purchase and operation of a lignite coal mine, 
a state hail insurance program, a state owned and operated 
cement plant, and a state operated rural credit scheme. 
The constitution was freely amended in 1918 to remove 
the limitation on the state’s public indebtedness and to 
permit the state to engage in internal improvement pro- 
jects. An amendment, adopted in 1918 by a vote of ap- 
proximately 41,000 to 25,000, even gave the state authority 
to own and operate elevators, warehouses, flour mills, and 
packing plants. Its official endorsement by the Republican 
party assured its adoption, but not its implementation. 
The support given the amendment was merely part of the 
Republican strategy in meeting the threat of a Nonpartisan 
League victory. 


In 1918 the voters of South Dakota also empowered 
the legislature to authorize a hydroelectire project on the 
Missouri River. Four years later, however, the voters, in 
an initiated measure, reversed their earlier position by 
overwhelmingly refusing to accept a plan to harness the 
waters of the Missouri for public power. 


With the notable exception of the state cement plant 
at Rapid City, which, incidentally, is an efficiently oper- 
ated, going concern today, the several business ventures of 
South Dakota were eventually written off as failures. Al- 
though their economic soundness was called in question by 
many at the time of their adoption, the projects were 
deemed justifiable under the public welfare. In the words 
of the constitutional amendments, the projects were de- 
clared to be “works of public necessity and importance in 
which the state may engage.” 


Many of the Republican leaders of South Dakota who, 
under the direction of Governor Peter Norbeck, sponsored 
the measures, were successful businessmen; they were not 
rank Socialists but actually strong believers in the capital- 
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istic system. The program must be viewed in retrospect 
as a part of the contemporary campaign against trusts 
and the monopolistic prices the trusts fostered during the 
inflationary years from 1918 to 1921. The voters of South 
Dakota who endorsed the projects at the polls regarded 
them as necessary to their economic welfare because, in 
their estimation, the competitive system was breaking 
down under the impact of huge and powerful monopolies. 


A similar reasoning can be advanced with reference 
to the New Deal program. Its avowed goal was the correc- 
tion and amelioration of definite abuses so as to strengthen 
the established economy. Radical proposals to refashion 
institutions found little favor with the public. The Tug- 
wellian experimentation with resettlement through the 
establishment of new communities along co-operative, if 
not collective, lines is a case in point in this connection. 
The idea of resettlement originated with eastern theorists 
and visionaries and was given a trial under an attitude 
of sufferance rather than one of approval. The farmstead 
associations formed in Nebraska and South Dakota to 
promote subsistence farming were kept within modest 
bounds while doomed to be written off as expensive fail- 
ures by their very impracticability. The alleged socialistic 
tendencies of the New Deal have been greatly exaggerated. 
The major objective of the whole program was to bolster 
up the capitalistic system rather than to destroy it. 


This general expansion of government that we have 
been considering here has been a logical development 
arising from the growing complexity of a highly integrated 
society. A basic characteristic of a democratic society is 
a concern for the welfare of its members. The services de- 
manded of local and state government have been mount- 
ing in direct proportion with the growth of population. At 
the same time, the mobility of a transient population, made 
possible by the modern modes of transportation, has tended 
to erode or obscure still further the political boundaries 
within the nation. Amidst this process, problems, formerly 
regarded as local in nature, have assumed a national signi- 
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ficance. The political self-sufficiency of the local and state 
jurisdictions accordingly tends to break down. Such matters 
as a farm policy, public education, the prevention of crime, 
and public health are thus becoming more and more of 
national import. 


No area demonstrates so well the gradualness of the 
process whereby governmental activity has become ex- 
panded as does the field of agriculture. From fairly early 
times agriculture has been the recipient of educational 
and technical assistance from the national government. 
Agricultural research was recognized by Congress as a 
public function as early as 1839. The land-grant colleges 
were established under the Morrill Act of 1862 to provide 
technical training for young people aspiring to careers in 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. Grants-in-aid were 
provided for the establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations under the Hatch Act of 1887. A Department of 
Agriculture was created in 1862 and given Cabinet status 
in 1889. The first efforts of the national government were 
directed toward the problem of production. Soil analyses, 
the introduction of new plants or new varieties, plant 
breeding, the eradication of plant and animal diseases, 
weather research, and market reports represent some of 
the early activities. 


In the course of time these activities of the national 
government were greatly expanded and strengthened to 
become important permanent and lasting features of federal 
aid to farming enterprise. Programs were also eventually 
promoted to improve farm living conditions. Such programs 
included rural mail delivery, a parcel post system, home 
extension work, and still more recently the promotion of 
rural electrification. The Public Roads Act of 1916, begin- 
ning the dollar-matching policy for highways, was sup- 
posedly enacted for the improvement of farm-to-market 
roads, although there is considerable evidence that its suc- 
cessful passage must be accredited primarily to the efforts 
of automobile manufacturers. 
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The advance of settlement into the semiarid and arid 
areas of the Great Plains and the regions farther west led 
to a growing interest in the problem of proper land utiliza- 
tion. Through both state and federal action, irrigation 
activities have been promoted and dry farming practices 
emphasized. The severity of droughts during the 1930’s 
led to the formulation of a more orderly program of con- 
servation under the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 with 
reference to both agricultural and grazing lands. Federal 
demonstration projects were conducted in various states, 
particularly in the Great Plains region, to encourage 
farmers to use soil-conserving techniques on their lands. 
It is interesting to note that since the 1940’s the soil con- 
servation districts have been locally organized and set up 
under state supervision. Federal funds, nevertheless, are 
supplied in the form of benefit payments for conservation 
practices. 


The unfavorable conditions affecting American agri- 
culture after World War I gave rise to demands for more 
direct assistance from the national government. The prob- 
lem facing agriculture was basically one of distribution 
involving adjustments in both production and marketing. 
Industry has been generally capable of handling its own 
problems of production through its cor; orate organiza- 
tion, whereas agriculture, on the other hand, has been too 
individualized to help itself. Efforts were made during the 
1920’s to extend to farmers easier credit facilities and to 
assist them in their marketing operations. During the de- 
pression years of the 1930’s a farm policy was evolved 
whereby the regulatory or interventionist powers of the 
national government were applied to the agricultural in- 
dustry, involving far-reaching production controls as well 
as price-fixing features. More liberal credit facilities were 
provided and direct aid was furnished to low-income 
farmers. Crop insurance was an added feature of the new 
farm policy. The conservation program with its benefit 
payments was designed in part to control production. 


What is significant to us in our present discussion is 
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the reliance on government aid in the management of 
agricultural affairs, entailing as it does a greater degree 
of government intervention than had ever been invoked 
before except in the case of the regulation of railroads. 
Whatever the outcome of the perennial debate over farm 
policy, the national government will inevitably continue to 
direct much of its energies toward the farming industry. 
Regardless of the merits of current agricultural policies, 
the national character of the farm problem must be con- 
ceded. Any course of action concerning agriculture must 
perforce be at the national level. Aside from the controver- 
sial question of parity price, price control, and crop restric- 
tions, important contributions have been made by the na- 
tional government under the noncontroversial features. 
Under the land utilization program, for instance, construc- 
tive effort has been made to classify lands according to 
their proper or efficient use. 


This aspect of the program, together with the applica- 
tion of conservation principles, is of particular significance 
to the Great Plains. Most of the problems facing agriculture 
in this region have had their origin in an improper utiliza- 
tion of the land, arising in large part from a lack of proper 
supervision under national land policies. The present pro- 
gram represents, as it were, a belated effort to correct 
some of the maladjustments in the land-use pattern foisted 
upon the Great Plains. This is a constructive approach and 
a likely refutation of those who would hold that Nebraska 
and South Dakota comprise a rim of the western desert. 


It might be pointed out, further, that the national 
government has, in many instances, shown itself more 
capable of administering certain programs than the states. 
The national system of bank deposit insurance adopted by 
the national government under the Glass-Steagall Act of 
1933 has been proven sound and feasible. During the period 
from 1907 to 1917 bank deposit guaranty legislation was 
enacted in eight western and southern states, including 
Nebraska and South Dakota. All these state programs 
ended in failure. Nebraska adopted such a scheme in 1909; 
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at the time of its repeal in 1930, the deposit insurance fund 
had incurred a deficit of $22,000,000. The experience of 
South Dakota was even worse. After eleven years of opera- 
tion, the state was obliged to repeal its law in 1926 by 
which time its insurance fund had accumulated a deficit of 
$43,000,000. It might be also noted that the state of South 
Dakota, as well as Minnesota, experimented unsuccessfully 
with a state system of rural credits. During the last twenty- 
five years the national government has evolved, with rela- 
tive success, an elaborate system of government-sponsored 
credit for agriculture. 


The whole problem of intergovernmental relations, 
including the demarcation of the spheres of responsibility, 
has received much attention during the past several years. 
Of particular concern has been the trend toward greater 
federal aid to state and local units. The state of South 
Dakota in the year 1952 received 27 per cent of her total 
general expenditures from the national government in the 
form of grants-in-aid. For Nebraska the corresponding 
percentage for the same period was 23, for Kansas 22, and 
for Wyoming 43 per cent. Most of these funds were ear- 
marked for road construction and public welfare. While 
the debate goes on pro and con concerning the propriety 
and wisdom of such financial assistance, it is pertinent to 
point out that full responsibility rests with the states for 
administering the services aided with such federal funds. 
Indeed, there are those who contend that the political in- 
tegrity of the state jurisdiction is best safeguarded through 
such assistance. The alternative in many cases could well 
be the assumption of complete responsibility by the na- 
tional government. 


The social and economic forces that have promoted 
“bigness” in government have considerably obscured the 
fine line of distinction between the local and the national. 
Call it the welfare state or by some less formidable sound- 
ing name, the fact remains that the multifarious demands 
for public services in a highly complex society have reared 
a colossal structure of government at the national or federal 
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level. The crux of the whole problem is not so much a 
matter of relaxing or abandoning governmental activities 
as what President Eisenhower has aptly termed the proper 
diffusion of reponsibilities. The trend toward the expan- 
sion of the national authority can be stayed or reversed 
only if the states assume their full responsibilities. If, as 
the President has warningly suggested, the states shirk 
their responsibilities or appear unable to handle specific 
problems, the vacuum created merely invites further feder- 
al interposition. 
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HOOSIER ON THE HIGH PLAINS 


BY MAURICE FRINK 


NE day last summer, at Joe and Mary Back’s ranch 

on the Wind River, in Wyoming, with our elbows 

on the table at which we had just feasted on elk 
steaks, home-made bread and wild plum jam, me and Joe 
wuz tradin’ windies. Joe is a lean, leathery big-game hunt- 
ing guide, and an artist. He sculptures animals. You may 
have stopped at his studio, near Dubois, on the road to 
Jackson Hole. I stopped there one morning, a stranger, 
expecting to stay perhaps an hour—and stayed twenty-four. 

So Joe and I were swapping stories, and Joe told 
about the time he crawled out of bed one morning and shot 
a deer from his bedroom window. Joe saw the deer in a 
pasture near the house. The bedroom window was open— 
and so, I assume, was the season—so Joe seized the rifle 
in the corner of his room, took a quick shot and there was 
venison waiting for him in his backyard. 





Maurice Frink is Executive Director of the State Historical 
Society of Colorado. This paper was presented at the 
luncheon session of the 79th annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Lincoln, 28 September 1957. 
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“I’m walkin’ out to get my deer,” said Joe, “when a 
Chevvy pickup stops along the highway and some hoosier 
gets out and starts toward my meat—” 


“Wait a minute,” I interrupted. “How did you know 
this man was from Indiana?” 


“Who said anybody was from Indiana? I didn’t know 
where he was from. I just knew that her2 was some green- 
horn, some hoosier, trespassin’ in my pasture—” and Joe 
went on with his story. 


Being from Indiana, I was startled at this meaning 
given to a word that I knew had originated more than a 
hundred years ago, somewhere along the banks of the 
Wabash or the storied Ohio. In those days, a pioneer, hear- 
ing a knock at his cabin door, would, before lifting the latch- 
string, approach the door, quite likely with candlestick in 
uplifted hand, and call out, “Who’s yere?” Eventually the 
word came into good repute as meaning just a native of 
Indiana, but in its earliest connotations it stood for rustic 
illiteracy or boorishness, and it was in this, its original 
sense, that I thus encountered the word on the high plains 
of Wyoming. 


Strangely enough, the very next day, in the same 
locality, the same word turned up with a different mean- 
ing. This time I was talking to an old tie-hack, one, that 
is, who climbed the mountains to cut trees for railroad ties, 
floating the logs down the river. This old-timer was show- 
ing me his collection of Arapaho bead work. 


“My son,” he said, “wants me to let him put all this 
stuff on the market. He wants to peddle it to tourists, in 
his filling station down the road. He’s tryin’ to hoosier me 
into gettin’ rid of it all.” 


I would have said my son was trying to bulldoze or 
bamboozle me, but this old man said hoosier. I told him 
what the word meant to me and commented on the number 
of strange new words I was learning in the West. It was 
all, d said, very interesting. The old tie-hack agreed, but 
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Casey Barthelmess, of Olive, Montana—Cowman of the 
Old School 
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said it better. “Yessir,” he nodded, “some o’ them things 


» 


is really holdin’. 


Localisms such as these brighten the speech of Amer- 
icans everywhere, but it seems to me that the West is 
especially rich in picturesque words and phrases, and that 
these the historian as well as the linguist must consider 
within his field. The language spoken by a people surely 
is part of the history of their times. As Carl Sandburg, 
speaking of something else, has said, 

These are belongings of the people, dusty with 

the dust of earth. 

Some people collect rocks or stamps or firearms; 
others of us like to store away in our memories if not in 
our notebooks some of those idiomatic phrases that fall 
from the lips of men in whose speech they were long ago 
ingrained. Cattlemen, I have noticed, are especially elo- 
quent in this. I have a valued friend in Montana, Casey 
Barthelmess, who for many years rode for the old LO 
outfit, and now has a ranch of his own along the Mizpah. 
Thinking of the roundup days, when the wagons worked 
their way down along the streams of a watershed, Casey 
says he’s going “down the creek” when he means toward 
home. On a long auto trip last summer, he wrote me several 
times along the way—or as he put it “by settin’s.” He 
speaks of slow auto drivers as once he did of lazy cow- 
horses—“jest shackin’ along.” Like yesterday’s cow- 
punchers, people “dish in” to help other people out, or 
they “tail up” someone who needs help, as a line rider 
would pull a bogged-down cow to its feet. Casey’s father 
served with the Second Infantry at old Fort Keogh, and 
is buried in the National Cemetery at Custer Battlefield. 
I have gone there several times with Casey, and every 
time he goes first to his father’s grave, standing there 
reverently a few minutes with bowed head and I know 
not what fond thoughts, just “to give the old man Howdy.” 


If one test of good writing lies in the right use of 
vernacular speech, of the “lore and the lingo” indigenous 
to a certain time, place and people, equally important is 
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precise and accurate detail in the recording of action. It 
was Casey again who gave me a lesson in this, when I was 
writing the eighty-year history of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association. On the theory that the best way to 
tell a big story is in terms of people who lived it, I wanted 
to open this book by centering attention on one plain, 
ordinary cowman. I wanted to typify such men in a broad 
general way by describing one—what he looked like, what 
he wore, what he did, and some of the things I think he 
might have thought about. 


After I had written and rewritten this, scrubbing and 
polishing the paragraph until I thought it was water tight, 
I showed it to Casey and invited his comment. This is a 
part of what I had written: 

Darkness hid the sagebrush flats from the squint- 
ing eyes of the man loping his horse toward the fire- 
light. A little ways from the fire he pulled up and 
stepped off. He picketed his horse and turned it away 
with a slap on the flank. He put wood on the failing 
fire. Wind whipped the sparks away. In from the night 
guard with a herd of longhorns coming up the trail from 
Texas, the man was home, at the wagon, that is, in 
the trail camp. 

I went on to describe his waking of the new guard, 
his going to bed on the ground with his saddle for pillow, 
and in the morning his stowing his bedroll in the chuck- 
wagon and riding on with the cattle. My cowpuncher friend 
read it over several times, scowling a little harder each 


time. Then— 


“That’s mighty purty,” he said, “but some of it is 
just no damn good. First place, there wouldn’t be a fire 
goin’ that time o’ night. Second place, if the man loped his 
horse in to camp he might spook the herd or the night 
horses. A cowboy doesn’t picket his horse. He stakes it. 
In my time we never put our beds in the wagon. We rolled 
’em up and laid ’em alongside for the cook to put ’em where 
he wanted ’em ’cause it was his wagon and he ran it.” 


So I slowed the horse to a trot, put out the fire, and 
placed the bedrolls where the cook expected to find them. 
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I believe devoutly in the importance of accuracy and 
authenticity in small matters as well as large. I like colorful 
writing, with incident and metaphor, and informative per- 
tinent detail, but all this is thrown away unless, as Milton 
put it, “Truth be in the field.” 


The trend in some writing of history seems to be away 
from this and toward emphasis on the startling and the 
sensational, whether or not it be supported by competent 
authority. This kind of writing I deplore, even though I 
know it is done for the sake of reaching a wider audience. 
I indorse the philosophy of Stanley Vestal, who told me 
he cares less about writing so as to make people sit up 
and take notice than he does about writing so as to make 
them sit down and think. 


Some of the new western writing these days that 
bears the stamp of high approval is, it seems to me, for- 
getting some of the old fundamentals. Even Herodotus, the 
Greek historian, had to resist the human instinct to be 
drawn toward the most romantic and poetic version of each 
story he recorded, and to think that what he most admired 
was likeliest to be true. But he did resist this tendency. He 
included improbable tales in his writings, but he always 
declared himself not responsible for them—and this per- 
haps is why he is called the Father of History. I hold no 
brief for pedantic writing, such as that, “drab as a dead 
man’s hand,” in which the robust type of the text is drawn 
down into the quicksands of fine-type footnotes. This is as 
bad as the other extreme. I do of course want history to 
be read by others than historians, just as I think arche- 
ologists and anthropologists should write, sometimes at 
least, so that they will be read by someone beside other 
scientists, for I think that much of what they have to say 
would be of interest and value to laymen if the laymen 
could understand it. But I do not like to see the experts 
slight their research, or under-or over-emphasize the facts, 
or lose their balance reaching for a high-sounding phrase, 
just in order to have more readers or sell more magazines. 
There is, I think, a middle road, relating what Kipling 
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called “the undoctored incident that actually occurred,” in 
simple declarative sentences made up of words that most 
people know, and told the way it was. 


That phrase, I think, should be nailed over the desk 
of every writer of history. The late J. Elmer Brock of 
Kaycee, Wyoming, nailed it over mine when he first asked 
me to write the story of the Wyoming Stock Growers As- 
sociation. He said: “You will hear a lot of stories, good and 
bad, about the Association. I want you to go to the record, 
and tell it the way it was.” This I tried to do, in that book 
and in my later writing in a second book on the cattle in- 
dustry. (It wasn’t always easy—especially in the parts 
about the Johnson County War!) 


Speculation, hearsay, and legend may have their place 
in some historical writing, but they should be carefully 
labeled as such and set apart from established fact. To this 
extent I believe in segregation! History needs no embroid- 
ery. It needs only good telling: selectivity and emphasis, 
clarity and precision. No Hollywood hand is necessary to 
make Colorado’s Bent’s Fort or Nebraska’s Fort Robinson 
both important and interesting. A forthright description 
of a wagon train stumbling its way across the plains is it- 
self drama and suspense. You don’t need to put a gun in 
Baby Doe Tabor’s withered hands to romanticize her thirty- 
year vigil in the cabin at the Matchless Mine, waiting in 
poverty and in vain for the miraculous return of the riches 
the husband of her youthful days had told her would some- 
how come back. The story as it was is good enough. If it 
isn’t, then make up a better one—but label it the fiction 
that it is. 


One of the factors that give such compelling interest 
to western history is its recentness. Here on the Great 
Plains, or in the Rocky Mountains, you can put out your 
hand and touch yesterday, or stoop and, from the sod at 
your feet, pick up its fragments in the shape of ox shoes 
or cartridge shells. But every click of the clock pushes this 
yesterday farther from us. 
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There are many persons living whose parents or 
grandparents came west in covered wagons, but there are 
few left who actually came that way themselves. Even the 
letters and other records by which the stories of these 
people can be verified and amplified are being lost because 
their descendants grow weary of having the dusty old 
things around, and, unaware of their historic importance, 
throw them away. 


It is important that the stories of the old people be 
preserved; it is urgent that their letters and diaries be 
kept. Your Historical Society is doing wonderfully well on 
this. Its work is widely recognized—its fine museum here, 
its publications, its TV programs such as I watched last 
winter in Denver, its regional museum at Fort Robinson. 
But I hope you are not satisfied. I hope you never will be. 
T hope a wholesome discontent with what you have done, 
fine as it is, impels you ever to try for more and better. 


To illustrate the sense of urgency that should haunt the 
historian, let me quote a short passage from a letter written 
by a Nebraska man. The letter was sent to Agnes Wright 
Spring, Colorado state historian, who had a long corre- 
spondence with this man as the result of her writing him 
one day to verify a detail about saddle cinches. Mrs. Spring 
urged the man—then only 65—to put into form for publica- 
tion some of the stories he had related in letters to her. 
This is what he wrote in reply, April 25, 1935, from Sidney, 
Nebraska: 


Yes, I saw the tail end of the cattle business in 
the days of its glory. My parents brought me here in 
1878, when I was eight years old. I never punched 
cows for any big outfits such as the Bay State or the 
Ogallala, but I worked on small ranches in the Sandhills 
and the North Platte valley. I helped trail horses to 
Wyoming in 1891. In 1902 I hung up my saddle and 
turned my pet horses into pasture. All I had learned 
was useless to me now so I went to work for the rail- 
road. I kept my horses until 1909, hoping to realize 
my dream of a smal] ranch of my own, but the horses 
grew old waiting and so did I. In 1920 my father died. 
The next spring my chance came to acquire a smail 
ranch but before I could act, my sister’s health failed 
and I had to stay where I was and take care of her 
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and my mother. Since they died I have lived in the 
old home with nothing to do. I always intended to get 
out a book. Once I did write a story, and handed it to 
one of our early cowmen to read. When he gave it back, 
he said “It is all true. Why don’t you follow it up? 
You could make more money writing than by working.” 
After I was left all alone, I thought maybe now I can 
do it. One day I opened my desk and laid out paper and 
sat down to write. I dipped the pen in the ink and 
then I sat there thinking, just turning back memory’s 
pages. When I came out of it, tears were rolling down 
my face and I had not written a word. I closed the 
desk. I had waited too long. I have never tried again. 
Yours very truly, 


f 


H. V. Williams 


I thank you for inviting me here today, and for listen- 
ing so patiently. I hope that in return I may in a small way 
have helped revisualize the importance of the historian’s 
work, the necessity for his helping preserve the story of 
our country in all its color—but telling it “the way it was” 
—and the urgent need for not waiting too long. 
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VAL KUSKA, 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AGENT 


BY C. CLYDE JONES 


In his 1934 budget recommendations, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt asked Congress to cut $220,000 from the 
federal appropriations for dry-land experiment stations 
and for state extension and research. When Val Kuska, 
agricultural development agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, heard of this, he wrote to the President 
and urged reconsideration.! Kuska quoted from a letter 
which Roosevelt had written to an Atlanta, Georgia news- 
paper in July 1932. In that letter, Roosevelt had gone on 
record as being “forcefully in favor of” agricultural ex- 
tension and experimental work. Kuska hoped that the 
President still recalled his earlier sentiments and would 
do all possible to restore the cut funds. The brashness of 


1 Kuska to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, February 6, 1934. 
(This letter and others except those to the writer, are from Val 
Kuska’s personal papers.) 





Dr. C. Clyde Jones is assistant professor of economics at 
the University of Illinois and associate editor of Agricultural 
History. Dr. Jones’s interest in Mr. Kuska stems from 
research for a doctoral dissertation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
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the Burlington agent in reminding the President of cam- 
paign promises paid dividends. Congress voted full ap- 
propriations to the state agricultural programs. 

This type of positive action characterized Val Kuska’s 
thirty-five-year service to western farming as an agent 
for the Burlington. In fact, he devoted his entire efforts 
from boyhood to retirement from the Burlington in 1957 to 
the cause of better agricultural methods. He was a true 
“son of the soil.” 


Valentine Kuska was the son of Czech immigrants. 
The parents migrated to the United States in 1881, taking 
up a farm near the Burlington between Milligan and 
Ohiowa, Fillmore County, Nebraska. Val was born on 
February 14, 1887, and his earliest recollections included 
memories of working on the family farm. His formal 
education began at the Fillmore County rural school, after 
which he finished the tenth grade at Milligan High School. 
Later, he graduated from the School of Agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska. After college, Kuska joined a 
group of hardy souls who were heading into the Sandhills 
of western Nebraska. There he learned about dry-land 
farming first hand as he helped homesteaders get estab- 
lished. Subsequently he managed farms and ranches in 
various parts of Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado. In 
1913, he accompanied a brother on a journey across Europe 
and England where he studied foreign farming methods 
and gradually acquired a massive understanding of agri- 
cultural problems. His experience equipped him admirably 
to become a farm demonstrator in Madison County, Ne- 
braska, in 1914—a job which was a predecessor of the 
county agent’s work. World War I interrupted his agri- 
cultural pursuits but briefly. After fifteen months’ service 
as a volunteer in the U. S. Army, Kuska served as a 
colonizer for a large Denver land company, helping settlers 
locate on farms in Colorado. In April 1922, he joined the 
Burlington Railroad as a colonization agent. ? 


2 Interview with Kuska, December 18, 1950; Kuska to writer, 
July 21, 1953. 





(Photo, 1954, courtesy The Lincoln Star) 


Val Kuska 


Friend of Nebraska Agriculture 
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During the first two decades of his work with the 
Burlington, Kuska served in the dual capacity of colonizer 
and agricultural cevelopment agent. Especially in the 1920’s 
did the railroad direct his primary efforts toward land 
settlement. He worked with the county real estate boards 
and with the area organizations such as the Big Horn 
Basin Colonization Association, helping to prepare and 
distribute pamphlets and other literature to potential 
farmers all over the nation. When the Great Depression 
brought a “return to the land” movement, Kuska spent 
many weeks in eastern Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota and Missouri, drumming up prospects for 
Wyoming lands. * 


Kuska participated actively in the Burlington’s many 
educational and development campaigns. He helped to plan 
the educational materials and engaged in the promotional 
work which always preceded the campaigns. He usually 
accompanied the special trains which carried the “gospel 
of better farming” through Burlington territory. As a 
colonizer and as an agricultural “expert” Kuska became 


one of the most widely known men in the Plains states. 


One of Kuska’s greatest interests lay in the promotion 
of irrigation. From the time he entered the employment 
of the Burlington in 1922, he worked unceasingly toward 
arousing greater enthusiasm for irrigation and reclamation 
projects. He kept in close touch with the Department of 
the Interior, frequently advising on special problems of 
settlement on irrigated lands. 


Kuska’s concern with irrigation rested on the belief 
that the farming of irrigated lands offered greater inherent 
stability to agriculture. Furthermore, he conceived a time 
in the future when the nation would need the productive 
capacity of the dry-land areas. He prepared statistical 


8 For a more detailed account of Kweia’s work with the Burl- 
ington, see C. Clyde Jones, “The Agricultural Development Program 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad” (Ph.D. thesis, North- 
western University, 1954), Chapter 9. 
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reports comparing production on irrigated farms with 
nonirrigated farms, presenting his findings before govern- 
ment investigating committees. Kuska played a prominent 
part in gaining local, state, and federal support for many 
reclamation and irrigation projects such as the Central 
Nebraska Public Power and Irrigation District (popularly 
called the Tri-County Project). The manager and chief 
counsel for the district, R. O. Canady, remarked in 1954 
that Val Kuska’s “tireless efforts in behalf of our district 
were a major factor in obtaining approval of our... 
Tri-County Project .. .”* R. J. Walters, Jr., director of 
Region 7, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, wrote in a 
letter to Val on his retirement in 1957: “For many years 
you have been our closest associate, and we shall miss you. 
You have been the principal instrument in establishing the 
good relations that exist between the railroad and the 
regional office.” © 


Similarly, H. D. Strunk, McCook publisher and presi- 
dent of the Republican Valley Conservation Association 
wrote in 1952, “I will never forget that back in 1940 and 
1941, when we were just getting this program (Republican 
Valley Development) of ours underway, it was your wise 
counsel and guidance that steered us past the treacherous 
shoals. We had a lot of energy, but not too much judgment. 
The mounting progress which has come in the way of 
flood control and irrigation in the basin will stand always 
as a monument to you good guys who found time to lead 
us wisely. So to you, Val and your other great fellows in 
the Burlington Railroad, I want to tell you that we are 
forever grateful and will forever remember the invaluable 
part you played.” ® 


Such recognition for his promotion of irrigation is 
but one of many accolades for Val Kuska. Men and women 
who know him well consider him to be an individual who 


4 Canady to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
6, 1954. 
5 Walters to Kuska, March 8, 1957. 
® Strunk to Kuska, December 12, 1952. 
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has simply donated his life to others. M. O. Ryan, National 
Counsel for the Republican Valley Conservation Associa- 
tion, declared, “No summer has been too hot and no winter 
too cold for Val Kuska to be in pursuit of some objective 
which would make Nebraska or other Great Plains States 
a better place in which to live. He has shared his own 
technical knowledge with hundreds and hundreds of us 
laymen and mobilized us as a force to carry on a construc- 
tive program of development. Without doubt it is true 
that the great Burlington Railroad has lent dignity and 
prestige in his effort through the years. But I want to 
emphasize that Mr. Val Kuska has brought credit and 
poise to the Burlington in return.” * Fred A. Seaton, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, publisher, now Secretary of the Interior, 
wrote Val in April 1957, to say, “You are to be com- 
mended for the outstanding contribution you have made 
to your community and the state over these many years 
through your devotion to the improvement of farm 
methods.” 8 


A typical example of Kuska’s tireless service to his 
home state and to farming in general was the work which 
he did in Nebraska’s Pasture-Forage-Livestock Program. 
In 1935 he helped establish a joint project of the Extension 
Service, the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and many 
other service clubs in Nebraska. The program was designed 
to restore the balance of livestock, population, and feed 
supplies upset by the 1934 drought. For the first seven 
years he served as Chairman of the P.F.L. Committee for 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. He watched the pro- 
gram become an annual event and take on national scope. 
Frank P. Fogarty, general manager of Omaha’s WOW 
and WOW-TV radio and television station and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, called Val “one 


7 Ryan to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
4, 1954. 
8 Seaton to Kuska, April 10, 1957. 
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of the most aggressive and effective members of the Agri- 
cultural Committee.” ® 


Various organizations have formally recognized 
Kuska’s outstanding efforts. On April 10, 1957, Roy Len- 
well, KBRL radio station at McCook, called attention to 
the long and valued work of Val over the past twenty-five 
years with the South Platte United Chamber of Commerce. 
That organization presented a plaque in appreciation of 
Kuska’s work, from the days of the Pasture-Forage Live- 
stock program through the drought years and the Tri- 
County and Republican River irrigation projects. The 
plaque reads as follows: “Presented to Val Kuska for out- 
standing contributions in the Field of Irrigation.” The 
S.P.U.C.C., which Kuska helped organize in 1932, made 
Val a life member and gave him an honorary position on 
its agriculture and irrigation committee in April 1955. 
Kuska was elected to membership in the Nebraska Hall 
of Agricultural Achievement. At the Wyoming 4-H State 
Short Course at the University of Wyoming he also re- 
ceived a plaque for “Meritorious Service to 4-H.” 


Academic people joined in this lavish praise. Dr. 
Charles A. Lory, president emeritus of the Colorado A & 
M College, commenting on Val’s splendid service to the 
people of Colorado, said, “His intimate knowledge of ex- 
tension work in the states served by the Burlington rail- 
road and wide acquaintance with agricultural college people 
were most helpful to us in Colorado. He has broadened the 
activities and improved the work of our extension service 
and has helped to obtain stronger legislative support. He 
was particularly helpful in broadening the scope of our 
Boys and Girls Ciub work and in strengthening our leader 
training.” " A. E. Bowman, director emeritus, Agri- 


® Fogarty to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
4, 1954. 

10 Kuska to writer, July 4, 1957. 

11 Lory to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
2, 1954: 
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cultural Extension Service, University of Wyoming, wrote, 
“Val . . . accomplished more than any other man in pre- 
venting abolishment of the County Agents’ position in 
Burlington territory. Many times when County Commis- 
sioners questioned the value of a county agent, Kuska 
would go quietly into the County, meet with the commis- 
sioners and show them how the county would lose if they 
did not employ an agent. He always had figures and stories 
and examples to back up the argument. I think he never 
failed to assist us in persuading the commissioners to 
either employ for the first time or to continue the services 
of a county agent.” ” 


W. H. Brokaw, director emeritus, Agricultural Ex- 
tension, University of Nebraska, and a long-time acquaint- 
ance of Kuska, remarked, “I knew Val as a corn club boy 
long before its development in the broad field of effort of 
4-H clubs today. He was an enthusiastic and capable corn 
club member in the days before he had a county agent or 
local leader to inspire him. He was a leader even then, for 
to be a club boy in those days was an indication of leader- 
ship ... His later years with the Burlington as a Coloniza- 
tion Agent placed him in a position to meet and lead busi- 
ness men to see the value of extension and 4-H work. So 
often when real support was needed to strengthen and 
maintain extension and 4-H club work and when a better 
understanding was needed, Val’s knowledge of the work 
and influence was essential to the cause.” ™ 


E. F. Frolik, Nebraska’s associate director of Experi- 
ment Stations, wrote, “Val, I want to say that I think you 
have done an immeasurable amount of good for Nebraska 
agriculture. One thing I have always appreciated about 
your work was your excellent attitude and your continued 
optimism even during the most trying periods. I share in 
what I know is your basic philosophy which is that Ne- 
braska has a wonderful future. If we can overlook the 


12 Bowman to 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 12, 1954. 
‘ be Brokaw to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
» 1954. 
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temporary set backs and some of the day to day difficulties, 
I am sure that tremendous advancements will be made in 
our state’s agriculture. It is people like you with vision 
and confidence that will enable us to make progress.” '* 


Kuska’s contribution to American farming gained a 
measure of national recognition in December 1954. He was 
one of eight men and women, chosen from among seventeen 
million eligibles, to receive the National 4-H Alumni Award. 
The honor stemmed from fifty years of interest in boys’ 
and girls’ farm work. Concerning this award, W. H. Brokaw 
said, “He has been consistent in all his efforts, but this 
is particularly true in support of 4-H club work, believing 
it to be a determining factor in building character for 
success in life. He has always given constructive support 
through financial and personal efforts even during the 
period when Extension and 4-H club work were not fully 
understood and when it took courage and determination to 
stand for these things, which are supported willingly and 
enthusiastically today.” ** 

In November 1956, at the annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska County Agents’ Association, Val received a certifi- 
cate of commendation for meritorius public service in the 
field of agricultural education. The Association felt that 
his efforts have made it possible for thousands of people 
to understand better the objectives of agricultural exten- 
sion service. He and the Burlington Railroad have aided 
county agents in carrying their educational program to 
farm people throughout the West. He has fulfilled ably 
and well the objectives and ideals of agricultural extension 
activities. 7° 


George S. Round, chairman of the Department of 
Information at the University of Nebraska, published the 
following in the “Nebraska Extension News” in April 
1957: “Val Kuska, agricultural agent for the Burlington 


14 Frolik to Kuska, April 12, 1957. 

15 Brokaw to National 4-H Alumni Award Committee, October 
1, 1954. 
16 Kuska to writer, July 4, 1957. 
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Railroad, has retired after an illustrious career in Nebras- 
ka. A graduate of the old school of agriculture, Kuska was 
one of the early county agents in Nebraska. Later, he went 
with the Burlington Railroad where he was behind every 
progressive agricultural movement in Nebraska. His efforts 
in behalf of irrigation have been outstanding. His 4-H 
leadership inspiring. His support of the old P-F-L program 
and similar educational efforts contributed much to Ne- 
braska agriculture. A tireless worker, Val Kuska will be 
missed as he retires.” ** 


His Burlington associates expressed similar senti- 
ments. The official announcement of Kuska’s retirement 
by J. B. Lamson, director of the Burlington’s Department 
of Industry and Agriculture contained these words: “Dur- 
ing his 35 years of loyal service Mr. Kuska has received 
national recognition for his outstanding work in develop- 
ment of irrigation and the promotion of 4-H Club work ..., 
thus creating many new sources of traffic and lasting good 
will for Burlington Lines.” '* L. R. Capron, vice president 
in charge of traffic, claimed that Kuska’s record of service 
had been outstanding. S. L. Fee, vice president in charge 
of operations, told Val, “You have certainly been a land- 
mark in that part of the territory for a great many years. 
You have done an inestimable amount of good and you 
are to be congratulated on your many accomplishments. I 
think perhaps you are as well known as any man on the 
Burlington Railroad.” 


Kuska’s life story would make a colorful and useful 
chapter in Nebraska’s history. Unfortunately, he was too 
busy “doing” and did not have time to record most of his 
experiences. Those accounts of his work which are available 
in the Burlington’s archives indicate, however, that he 
truly belongs among the great men in the progress of 
agriculture. 


17 University of Nebraska, “Nebraska Extension News,” April 


18 Circular letter from J. B. Lamson, March 1, 1957. 
19 Kuska to writer, July 4, 1957. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


IN 1957 


BY WILLIAM D. AESCHBACHER 


N Nebraska, as in the nation, 1957 has seen a continued 

increase in interest in our past. This increased interest 

is especially apparent as people get to the specific, the 
individual, the local, and identify themselves with it. The 
Nebraska State Historical Society has been affected by 
this increasing interest, partly as a beneficiary, partly in 
furnishing leadership, guidance and stimulation to the 
growth of interest. The success of the Society in providing 
leadership and services necessary to meet expanding op- 
portunities and to fulfill its responsibility to develop this 
growth in interest in our heritage rests to a large degree 
on the support of its membership, particularly as this is 
expressed through the able service of its Executive Board. 
In particular, I must express my appreciation and gratitude 
to the Society’s President, Arthur Carmody, for his con- 





Dr. William D. Aeschbacher is Director of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. This report was presented in part 
at the 79th annual meeting of the Society at Lincoln, 28 
September 1957. 
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stant support and advice. Also, I would be indeed derelict 
not to mention the continued unselfish service of James E. 
Lawrence and the great loss suffered by the Society and 
the community at large in his recent death. Finally, any 
accomplishments that this report may reflect are due in 
great part to the continued effective service of my very 
capable and loyal staff. 


For the *iennium beginning July 1, 1957 and ending 
June 30, 1959 the State Legislature appropriated $245,000 
for the Society, and reappropriated an unexpended balance 
of $11,489.31, for a total appropriation of $256,489.31. In 
addition, the sum of $27,000 plus an unexpended balance 
of $3,081.40 was appropriated for the Fort Robinson 
Museum. The appropriation for each fund is slightly less 
than we had available for the biennium just past. The 
curtailment of funds will prevent any considerable expan- 
sion of the Society’s program, but the existing program 
can be carried on, and certain improvements and expan- 
sion can be made in that program. 


A major responsibility of the Society this year has 
been helping to entertain a concentration of meetings in 
Lincoln of national and regional professional organizations. 
These included the Mountain Plains Museum Conference 
in October, the Plains Conference for Archeology in No- 
vember and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
and the American Association of Museums in May. 


The preparation for these meetings involved a great 
deal of time and planning by the staff, since the meetings 
were in effect a measure of the quality of our work. During 
the course of the conventions, representatives from histori- 
cal societies and museums from all over the country visited 
our building and inspected the Museum, Library, and other 
facilities. 


It was a source of great satisfaction to me and to the 
staff members directly responsible, to hear the uniformly 
complimentary remarks on the appearance of the building, 
on the Museum exhibits and organization, on the Library’s 
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resources and efficiency, and on the scope and effectiveness 
of our educational program. Since the meetings we have 
received evidences of the sincerity of these compliments 
in the large number of requests that have been received 
for information as to how we carry on different parts of 
our program. There have been numerous requests for sets 
of pictures of our Museum exhibits and for sets of our 
available educational materials from the people who saw 
our establishment during these meetings. At least two 
institutions were so impressed that they sent personnel 
on a special trip to visit our Museum and see our techniques. 


It was an especial satisfaction to help entertain the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in our new build- 
ing. The Mississippi Valley Historical Association was 
begun under the leadership of Clarence S. Paine when he 
was Superinter ent of this Society. It has always had a 
close connection with the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
This has been manifest in the individuals holding office 
in the Association, in the fact that the Association has 
met in Lincoln periodically, and in the present relationship 
whereby the Director of the Society is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association. The opportunity to show our new build- 
ing to this old friend among histvrical groups was a happy 
occasion. 


In the recent session of the legislature several bills 
were passed that were of particular interest to the Society 
and to its members. One was a bill to establish a historic 
markers committee. This bill provided for a three-man 
committee consisting of the State Engineer, the Director 
of the Nebraska Resources Division, and the Director of 
the State Historical Society to set up a program of high- 
way markers. The provisions of the bill are in general 
conformity with proposals of the historical society previ- 
ously reported, except that the committee is substituted 
for the commission that had been recommended. 


Two other bills were passed at the request of local 
historical societies to gain permission for establishing a 
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more definite base of financial support, especially for the 
founding of local museums. One of the bills was designed 
for the use of a historical society, operating under its 
present organization. Under this bill, a tax fund would 
be controlled by the local society and used for the purposes 
its directors indicated. The other bill was designed to set 
up a municipal or county museum in a county or town 
controlled by the voters of the area through a museum 
board. A number of societies have asked for advice from 
the State Historical Society as te which bill they should 
utilize in seeking financial support for expanding their 
activities to include establishing a museum. In every case 
where this has not already been done, local societies are 
being advised to take two necessary preliminary steps. 
The society should incorporate as a nonprofit corporation 
and should file its corporation papers. It should also request 
federal tax exemption from the Internal Revenue Service, 
both for its own protection and for the benefit of members 
or friends of the society who may contemplate gifts or 
endowments for the society. I have found it impossible to 
give any blanket advice on which law may be the more 
suitable. The processes for getting the law adopted, and 
the functioning of the laws are quite different. I am glad 
to discuss the possible use and effect of these laws with the 
representatives of any community interested. One law will 
be more advantageous under some conditions, and the 
other one will be superior in other situations. 


Membership of the Society now stands at 2,342. Two 
hundred and eighteen new members joined during the year. 
Ways of increasing membership are being explored to 
build further on the spectacular increase experienced at 
the time of the Territorial Centennial. 


For the first time since the first year in the new 
building, the number of Museum visitors has increased. 
This year we had 81,814 visitors as compared with 79,972 
last year, which represents an increase of almost two 
thousand. A decrease in attendance for a few years after 
the building was opened was expected, but we are very 
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happy to reverse the trend. Promotion of the Museum in 
the form of informational brochures distributed through 
various available channels has been a factor in the in- 
creasing interest and the number of visitors. Brochures 
were prepared and used for the Museum here and the 
Museum at Fort Robinson. To meet a constant request 
at the sales desk, we have also prepared a souvenir book- 
let on the Museum. It is now in the hands of the printer, 
and we hope to have it for distribution in the near future. 


During the year increased emphasis has been placed 
on adding to our archival collecting, particularly our public 
records. Inquiries were sent to the various state offices 
and to the county boards, pointing out the Society’s func- 
tion and responsibility in this matter, and inquiring about 
materials that should properly be examined with the view 
of placing them in our archives. There has been some 
response from state offices, and we have been able to 
obtain county records in a few cases. Our activity in 
county record gathering has so far been limited to records 
from only a few counties. Other contacts have been made, 
however, and it is our plan to acquire enough county re- 
cords so that we can more successfully evaluate them and 
establish more definite procedures as to what we will 
and what we will not attempt to preserve in this field. 


We have also gained a number of valuable collections 
of personal papers. In active attempts to acquire additional 
collections of a personal nature, the Norden Club project 
was again most important. Dr. Danker made several trips 
on this project and collected items of several kinds, includ- 
ing a number of tape recorded interviews. 


The staff has represented the Society before many 
groups in the state, making fifty-seven appearances. These 
included eleven by Dr. Danker; nine by Mr. Grange; one 
by Miss Johnson; two by Mr. Kivett; one by Dr. White; 
four by Mrs. Winkelman; and twenty-nine by me. 


Dr. White was elected Vice-President and President- 
elect of the Nebraska Library Association. Mr. Kivett acted 
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as chairman of the Mountain Plains Museum Conference 
when it met in Lincoln. The Society was represented at 
meetings of the American Historical Association, the Ame- 
rican Association for State and Local History, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and the dedication of the Harry 
S. Truman Library, besides at the Lincoln meetings of 
the Mountain Plains Museum Conference, the Plains Con- 
ference for Archeology, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association and the American Association of Museums. 
Mrs. Winkelman presented a paper at the meeting of the 
American Association for State aud Local History, and 
Dr. White and I gave papers at the American Association 
of Museums meeting. I continued to serve as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
and was selected for membership on the Board of Directors 
of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute. Dr. J. L. Sellers, 
President of the Society, is the representative of the 
University of Nebraska on that Board. As of September 
1 there were twenty-six permanent employees on the 
Society staff, including seven part-time and five tempo- 
rary employees. 


The thirty-eighth year of publication found Nebraska 
History bringing its readers a varied menu of historical 
material. Contributors were from the Society staff and 
twenty-one educational institutions, historical societies, 
and publishing houses. The material in the magazine 
covered subjects ranging from Fort Atkinson and articles 
on Indian history to the automobile and an article on the 
1920’s. The other publications of the Society have been 
the Historical News Letter and the weekly column Out of 
Old Nebraska. 


The activity of the Society in the field of television 
was hampered by the curtailment of activities on KUON, 
the University’s station, while it prepared to move into 
its own studios. A television saries is now being planned 
to start in November. Mrs. Winkelman served as consultant 
for a group of University speech students who prepared 
a series of radio documentary scripts entitled “Is this 
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Your Town?” The series of eleven programs was carried 
by five radio stations in the state. 

More detailed reports on the activity of the three 
divisions of the Society follow. Under the leadership of 
Dr. White, Mr. Kivett, and Mrs. Winkelman, these depart- 
ments have continued to maintain their high standards 
of service. 


THE MUSEUM 


The year was one of heavy activity for the Museum. 
The coming to Lincoln of numbers of museum people in 
connection with the museum conferences held here put 
the museum on exhibition and called for increased atten- 
tion to housekeeping activities, as well as giving the staff 
additional! responsibilities as hosts. 


A number of special displays were on exhibit during 
the year. Among these were the portraits of the Governors’ 
wives and the silver service from the U. S. S. “Nebraska” 
on loan to the Society during the construction of the 
new Governor’s mansion. In July a display of western 
paintings featuring the paintings of Edwin Fulwider that 
were used to illustrate an article about Fort Robinson 
were loaned to the Society by the Ford Motor Company. 
During national coin week displays of two cases of coins 
from the collection of Mr. Elmer Nelson of Lincoln were 
exhibited. 


Forty-two units of displays were changed in the 
Museum, with the construction of the Peter Sarpy trading 
post interior being the largest new display. Six new dis- 
plays were prepared for the State Fair exhibit. In addi- 
tion, the Museum prepared six display units for the Ash- 
land Centennial. 


A total of 188 donations were received here and at 
Fort Robinson. The items accepted add to our valuable 
backlog for the construction of future exhibits and for 
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study, although most of them will not be used for immediate 
display. A lack of storage space for large items remains 
a problem for the Museum. 


The current interest in local museum activity is ever 
apparent, and an important part of the Museum’s activity 
has been frequent consultation with local groups regard- 
ing their museum plans. 


Archeological research continued to be an important 
function of the Museum. During the summer Mr. Kivett 
carried on excavations at a site near Oakland. The site 
included four living levels which suggest a single group or 
closely related groups of people. These people lacked pottery, 
and the tools and food remains suggest that that they de- 
pended on hunting and gathering wild plants for a food 
supply. Bison remains made up the greatest bulk of the 
animal remains. There were also fish, turtle and fresh 
water mussel remains. Final dates for the site await 
charcoal tests and other data, but estimates on the age of 
the sites have ranged up to 2.500 years. We have little other 
evidence of human habitation in eastern Nebraska over one 
thousand to fifteen hundred years old: Evidence of the 
earlier cultures has been found more commonly in western 
Nebraska. It appears that this site will help to fill in the 
record of the early inhabitants in eastern Nebraska. 

The destruction of archeological sites, actual and 
potential, is an increasing concern of the Society. A number 
of new activities, among them agricultural practices in 
terracing and in leveling fields for irrigation, the expan- 
sion of building activities around urban centers, flood 
control projects and road building change the surface of 
the land and destroy sites. In the past we have been able 
to co-operate with federal agencies to investigate potential 
sites in flood control projects before they were altered. 
There are a number of such sites still under consideration 
for further work in Nebraska. 

Increased road building activity, especially the in- 
terstate highway program, has directed our interest to 
that field. An agreement with the state highway depart- 
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ment for notification of highway building plans, co-opera- 
tion in the preservation of materials, and financial as- 
sistance in carrying on salvage work in certain contin- 
gencies has been initiated. Unfortunately, the expansion 
of a program of highway salvage activity, either in survey- 
ing proposed routes for possible sites or in carrying on 
increased research activities, is hampered by lack of enough 
trained personnel on the Society’s staff for a large increase 
in such activity. 


The Fort Robinson Museum operated through its first 
full year. The Museum there is under the immediate 
supervision of Roger Grange, Jr. A total of 13,476 people 
visited the Museum during the year. The tourist visitors 
increased in number over the summer of 1956, and we 
expect more tourist visitors as the area is further developed 
and receives more publicity. 


Through a weekly radio program over KCSR, Chadron, 
and appearances before a number of organized groups in 
western Nebraska, Mr. Grange is effectively presenting 
the Museum to the people of the area. 


THE LIBRARY 


In the operation of the Library several changes in 
procedure have been effected. The most important dealt 
with a readjustment of activities of the Librarian and the 
Archivist. The Librarian has assumed direct control of 
the record making and arrangement of manuscripts and 
archives while the Archivist is devoting more attention to 
collecting archival materials and to answering queries made 
of the Society. In making this changeover, the record system 
which had been put into use in 1950 was replaced by a new 
system. Formerly the collections had been organized al- 
phabetically, but the continuing expansion of the collec- 
tions, and especially the acquisition of large collections 
made it increasingly difficult to plan space for future 
growth, and extensive shifting of collections was increa- 
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singly necessary. A numerical system was substituted, 
with each collection being identified by a number. The 
358 collections in our archives are now catalogued and 
located according to this number system. Our record of 
archival holdings is up to date except that some of the 
record descriptions on collections are quite brief. A more 
detailed listing or cataloguing of these collections will 
await the completion of more pressing tasks. 


A second major project has been the carrying out of 
an actual inventory of the picture collection, so that we 
have an accurate count of our photographs. We have a 
sizeable and long-standing backlog of uncatalogued pictures. 
Our procedure on current acquisitions is to catalogue those 
of most immediate use, and place those of less immediate 
connection with the state’s history in the backlog for 
future processing. This appears to be the most effective 
program for making our picture collection as useful as 
possible. 


The microfilming program has operated very well. 
An agreement was made with the Nebraska Farmer and 
that magazine was microfilmed with a generous subsidy 
from the publishers who acquired a microfilm copy for 
their file. As our microfilming progresses, we have been 
able to add additional files that we obtain by loan or gift 
from publishers or interested citizens. These are valuable 
additions to our newspaper collections, but we find that 
it slows our microfilming since mending the papers becomes 
an increasingly difficult task. These papers have not been 
bound in most cases and are apt to be torn and wrinkled, 
so that much work in mending and pressing is necessary 
before they can be microfilmed. 


The library collections continued to grow. A total 
of 2,739 volumes was added to the catalogue, including 
nearly six hundred from the backlog. One hundred six 
maps were also added. We regularly received 299 Nebraska 
newspapers, 248 Nebraska periodicals and 259 periodicals 
published outside the state. Four thousand, six hundred 
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new prints and negatives were added to the picture col- 
lection, the largest portion of this being over 3,500 coming 
from Mr. Val Kuska in the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad collection. Six hundred twenty-six reels 
of microfilm were added to our microfilm library. The 
bindery bound 477 volumes and repaired 84 besides bind- 
ing 121 volumes of newspapers and making covers for an 
additional 299 newspapers. These acquisitions leave the 
library with the following inventory: 








Category 1956 Additions Total 1957 
Volumes 34,580 2,739 $7,319 
Newspaper vols. 19,666 

(actual count) 
Maps 941 106 1,047 
Microfilm reels 8,399 626 4,025 
Broadsides 56 2 58 
Pictures 4,600 60,541 
| (actual count) 














Library patrons in the reading room and newspaper 
room totaled 2,832. A large percentage of these visitors 
asked for assistance from the library staff to find material 
or information for them. Nearly two hundred and fifty of 
the questions were of a nature that took detailed search- 
ing to find the answers. Besides helping visitors in the 
building the library staff answered 128 telephone questions 
and 346 mail inquiries. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


Much of the activity of the Education Division 
was a continuation of programs started previously, but 
several new features were added. The puppet theatre con- 
tinued to be a popular educational activity for elementary 
school children. Three plays were offered: “Lucy, the 
Story of a Doll Who Lived Long Ago,” “The Little Indian 
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Boy Who Wanted to Be a Bear,” and “The Father of Arbor 
Day.” Forty-six puppet shows were presented to ap- 
proximately 2,691 children. In addition a special TV puppet 
production was given for the Mountain-Plains Museum 
Conference. 


Special auditorium programs, consisting of a short 
informal talk on a specific topic, a demonstration of selected 
Museum items, the showing of a selected film, and a 
guided tour of the parts of the Museum pertaining to the 
topic studied were again offered. A new and popular pro- 
gram developed this past year was “Nebraska Folk Songs.” 
This was presented by Roger Schroeder, University of Ne- 
braska music student and guitarist. Each child was given 
a mimeographed sheet containing words to songs which 
either originated in Nebraska or were sung by Nebraska 
pioneers. Mr. Schroeder then introduced each song with a 
demonstration of Museum items associated with it and 
taught the children to sing the song. 


A major educational project was a special afternoon 
program on Indians designed to co-ordinate with the Cub 
Scout theme for March. The program consisted of a short 
film, authentic Indian songs and dances by a Ponca Indian 
leader, Peter LeClaire, and a demonstration of Indian 
craft items selected from the Museum’s collections. The 
program proved to be so popular that it was given nineteen 
times to a total of 1,820 Cub Scouts. Including the nineteen 
Indian programs, a total of sixty-six programs was given 
to about 3,400 people during the year. Guided tours were 
given to 121 groups in addition to the puppet shows and 
program activity. 


The Society was again very ably helped by Lincoln 
Junior League volunteer workers. Seventeen League mem- 
bers helped produce the puppet shows, developed and 
presented auditorium programs, and served as guides. 


A special brochure for teachers and group leaders was 
prepared, which described the educational services, and 
included a reservation blank for a guided tour, program, 
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or puppet show. Approximately 9,800 of these were dis- 
tributed to teachers, school officials, and club leaders. 
During the spring months when traffic was heaviest in 
the Museum and when guide service could not always be 
provided, a special mimeographed booklet was prepared to 
assist teachers in planning a trip to the Museum and to 
help them take children through without a guide. The 
booklet stressed the educational objectives of a Museum 
visit and suggested rules of etiquette to be observed by 
groups in the Museum. Another aid provided to teachers 
and group leaders was a mimeographed questionnaire on 
the Museum. This questionnaire was distributed at the 
reception desk and filled out by the children while in the 
Museum. The questions asked about the exhibits provided 
specific objectives for the children in looking at the exhibits 
and were used as a basis for class discussion after the 
groups returned to their classrooms. 


Increasing numbers of our regular educational leaf- 
lets were distributed. Over 19,000 of these leaflets were 
sent out to teachers. 


The facilities of the building were used by various 
organizations throughout the year. The State Highway 
Institute held a series of three sessions in the Board Room 
in the spring, and the Law Enforcement Institute met in 
the Auditorium for five days in June, and a number of 
organizations held programs in the building. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1958 


A glance at the 1956 report reveals that no project 
of a year ago has been finally completed. At the same 
time progress has been made towards attaining all of the 
ends indicated. 


The year should see the first signs erected in the 
state’s historical markers program. Funds are not available 
for a full-time field representative, but provisions for more 
field work are being made. Local historical societies con- 
tinue to develop, and the State Society co-operates with 
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them in a variety of ways. Steps have been taken to work 
out a program of co-operativ. with highway authorities 
in relation to highway salvage. 


The attempts that have been made during the last 
year to publicize the Society and particularly the Museum 
will be carried further and are expected to help building 
attendance and Society membership. The developing interest 
in history noted in the first paragraph of this report 
should be channeled into developing an interest in the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. The membership of the 
Society can and should be extended. In the last four months 
a few exploratory attempts to get new members through 
mail solicitation have been made. Society membership has 
remained fairly constant since the big gain in the centen- 
nial year, and increasing interest in history should again 
begin to be reflected by a growth in membership. In a 
very real sense, membership in the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society is one of the best bargains available today. 
Members tell us this often. It is a responsibility of the 
Society to make more interested people aware of this bar- 
gain, and additional ways to spread this information will 
be put into effect. 


While we are proud of the collections in our Library 
and Museum, there is great need for selective collecting 
to strengthen our holdings. The Society staff is always 
on the lookout for materials, and it can be aided immeas- 
urably by the assistance and co-operation of our interested 
members. In particular, we need additional collections of 
private papers and additions to our photographic collec- 
tion. The Museum is also in need of a variety of materials. 


I am proud of the accomplishments of the Society dur- 
ing the past year. With confidence in a record of solid 
accomplishment and with the expectation of continued 
growth of interest in the history of Nebraska, the Nebraska 
State Historical Society is embarking on a new year with 
the expectation of continuing to serve the people of the 
state in keeping with the high standards maintained by 
the Society in the past. 
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NEW MEMBERS 
1 September 1956 to 31 August 1957 


ADAMS 


Hastings 
Lainson, Hal 


BOX BUTTE 


Alliance 
Gray, Eugene 
Reddish, A. T. 


BROWN 


Ainsworth 
Hanna, Mrs. Helen 


BURT 


Craig 
Minier, W. T. 
Tekamah 


Anderson, Mrs. Carson L. 


BUTLER 


Dwight 
Srb, Dr. J. J. 


CASS 


Alvo 
Greer, Tommy 
Avoca 
Aeschbacher, J. E. 
Greenwood 
Howard, Mrs. Ben 


CEDAR 
Coleridge 
Weiger, Bonnie 


CHEYENNE 


Dalton 
Cape, Robert E. 


COLFAX 


Schuyler 
Vetter, George 


DAKOTA 


Dakota City 
Bridenbaugh, Hal 


DAWES 


Chadron 
Hawthorne, Ernest E. 
Wilson, Mrs. E. P. 

Marsland 
Tollman, J. M. 


DAWSON 


Lexington 
Phillips, Earl 


DODGE 


Fremont 
Perion, Dr. Leo S. 
Whitmer, Robert 


DOUGLAS 


Omaha 
Auerbach, Mrs. Herman H. 
Baird, E. A. 
Boettger, Mrs. Otto M. 
Cassem, Edwin 
Cunningham, Glenn 
Dodendorf, Mr. & Mrs. Ray L. 
Duda, Walter J. 
Edmund, Sr. N. 
Grgurich, Joseph M. 
Hoag, Bertie B. 
Holly, Phillip 
Hotz, William J., Jr. 
Kibbie, Greg 
Letovsky, Miss E. Barta 
Lyon, H. A. 
McCague, Miss Anna 
MecMahill, Don R. 
Miller, J. Gordon 
Reed, Charles S. 
Richardson, Mrs. Alexander H. 
Schroeder, J. L. 
Sheets, Mrs. Clinton A. 
Smith, Harold M. 
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Tvrdik, Charles F. 
Weber, Mrs. Grace B. 
Whitwer, Roland 
Ralston 
Meadows, Mrs. Charlotte 


FILLMORE 


Exeter 

Hall, Ernest 

Mitchell, Mrs. Cora Trombla 
Geneva 

Merten, Mrs. Elsie 


FURNAS 


Beaver City 
Prater, C. E. 


GAGE 


Beatrice 
Kaminska, Mrs. O. L. 
Shaver, Ralph K. 


GARDEN 


Oshkosh 
Paulsen, D. V. 


GRANT 


Hyannis 
Hayward, Merle 


HALL 


Cairo 

Whitehead, Mr. & Mrs. Ervin 
Grand Island 

Douthit, B. F. 
Frits, Matilda 
Sass, George, Jr. 
Stewart, Mrs. Betty Everhart 
Wolbach, E. J. 


HITCHCOCK 


Culbertson 
Wray, Clara 


KEITH 


Ogallala 
Darnell, Robert 
Kenfield, Harvey & Howard 
McGinley, Donald F 
. Paxton 
Frey, Mrs. Kelvey 


LANCASTER 


Lincoln 
Ader, John H. 
Allis, Marian 
Angle, Mr. & Mrs. John C. 
Barry, Mrs. Nellie C. 
Benedict, Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Carpender, Mrs. Gerald 
Enersen, L. A. 
Field, Kate 
Flack, Mrs. Lola M. 
Grant, O. V. 
Hamilton, F. D. 
Horan, Grace P. 
Hotze, W. H. 
Inez, Miss Mabel 
Ireland, Mrs. Ralph L. 
Jeambey, Edward L. 
Jones, Ivan 
Jones, Mrs. J. Knox 
Ketter, Rev. L. J. 
King, James T. 
Krisl, Emily 
Lawson, Kenneth 
Liebers, Otto H. 
Mickey, David H. 
Mumper, Mrs. Nixon 
Murphy, George H. 
Murphy, Walter L. 
Nelson, Earl 
Neuenswander, Mrs. A. B. 
Norris, Ferris W. 
Paulson, Maurice F. 
Power, Julia 
Rokahr, Mary 
Santo, George L. 
Schnoor, Arthur T. 
Schrepf, Jerry D. 
Shaw, O. J. 
Shelley, Helen B. 
Sieg, Mrs. Dale P. 
Sincebaugh, Raymond E. 
Tallichet, W. D. 
Upton, Miss Vera 
Vance, Mrs. J. P. 
Watters, Hazel C. 
Young, Julius D. 


LINCOLN 


North Platte 
Branting, Harlan 
Lannin, Mrs. George 


LOGAN 


Stapleton 
Carr, Mrs. E. Fred 
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Obester, F. D. 
Roche, Francis R. 


MADISO YT 


Battle Creek 
Catron, E. G. 


Preece, Mr. & Mrs. T. D. 


Madison 
Lowman, John 
Murphy, Frank 
Young, Mrs. Retta 

Meadow Grove 

Black, Walter 
Brewer, Elson 
Dunivan, Charles 
McIntosh, Mrs. Maude 

Norfolk 
Reavis, H. E. 
Speicher, Lawrence W. 

Tilden 
Michaelsen, John 


NEMAHA 


Brownville 
Kennedy, Mrs. G. C. 
Wensien, Mrs. J. A. 

Johnson 
Boellstorff, John 
Casey, D. Clark 
Casey, Dan J. 


NUCKOLLS 


Hardy 
Schaaf, F. A. 


OTOE 


Nebraska City 
Bloomingdale, Mrs. Ida 


PAWNEE 


Steinauer 
Schroff, Charles 


PERKINS 


Grant 
Borowski, Leonard 


PHELPS 


Bertrand 
Nelson, Willard J. 


PIERCE 


Pierce 
Lea, William 
Whitwer, Rev. Amel W. 


PLATTE 


Columbus 
Breidert, Gladys 
Fleming, Mrs. Carl P. 
Galley, Mrs. Grace 
Lund, Robert E. 


RED WILLOW 


McCook 
Krauter, Kenneth H. 


SALINE 


Dorchester 

Dusanek, Mrs. Rosa 

Friend 
Clark, F. R. 
Gibson, Roy 
Murray, Alva N. 

Wilber 
Slepicka, Alois 
Vosoba, Joe T. 


SARPY 


Fort Crook 
Iske, Clarence 

Papillion 
Collins, H. A. 


SAUNDERS 


Ashland 
Ziegenbein, Mrs. Elmer 

Yutan 
Yocum, Mrs. Edwin 


SCOTTS BLUFF 


Mitchell 
Williams, Mrs. Paul 
Morrill 
Ost, Maynard 
Scottsbluff 
Hutchison, Calvin E 


SHERMAN 


Litchfield 
Bennett, Mrs. Warren 


THAYER 


Hebron 
Frey, Rosa 


WASHINGTON 


Blair 
Draper, Mr. & Mrs. Carleton T. 
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Fort Calhoun 
Schroeder, John 


WAYNE 


Wayne 
Mozer, Marvin A. 
Nissen, John M. 


WEBSTER 


Bladen 
Morey, Mrs. Fred 


YORK 


McCool Junction 
Seng, Nnia L. 
York 
Fay, Donald 


OUT OF STATE 


CALIFORNIA 


Alta Dena 
Woodward, Arthur 
Anaheim 
Ballard, Mrs. Betty 
Bakersfield 
Landers, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Beverly Hilis 
Black, W. C., Jr. 
Larsen, Mrs. Frances 
Gardena 
Roberts, B. C. 
Hillsborough 
Ralya, Mrs. C. A. 
Los Angeles 
Bryant, Mrs. Bessie Short 
Dolley, Frank S. 
Dowling, Willa A. 
Hosek, Ruby Langman 
Sacramento 
Lowrey, Everett 
San Fernando 
Gaines, Mrs. Lura Weed 
San Francisco 
Myrick, David F. 


COLORADO 


Denver 
Beckwith, Helen R. 
Herrick, Mrs. G. Deffenbaugh 
Hooper, Byron G., Jr. 
. Fort Collins 
Stebbins, Miss Vera 


FLORIDA 


Orlando 
Peterson, Mrs. Jane L. 
Sanford 
Whitner, Mr. & Mrs. B. F., Jr. 
Winter Park 
Whitehead, Lewis M. 


IDAHO 

Idaho Falls 
St. Clair, Mrs. Ada 

ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
Grange, Mr. & Mrs. Roger T. 
Myers, Mrs. W. R. 
River Forest 
Perkins, E. E. 
Wheaton 
Brown, E. C. 


INDIANA 


Stilesville 
Furman, Frances B. 


IOWA 


Davenport 
Powell, Henry 
Des Moines 
Sadilek, Frank J. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington 
Barnett, Jacqueline 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Driver, Mrs. John 
Grosse Pointe Woods 
Reger, Mrs. Paul A. 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Gruber, Arthur E. 
MONTANA 
Butte 
Crain, Mrs. Eunice E. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh 
Mengel, Carl W. 
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OREGON 


Eugene 

Rarick, Theodore M. 
St. Helens 

Nelson, Mrs. Nellie 


Vernonia 
Toothaker, Mr. & Mrs. C. A. 
TEXAS 


San Antonio 
Stinson, Mrs. Herbert P. 
Victoria 
Dingwell, Mrs. Margaret 


UTAH 

Provo 
Roderick, Miss Judith 
VIRGINIA 


Alexandria 
McGill, Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth 
Lange 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 
Nelson, Elmer R. 


WYOMING 


Casper 
Mair, Ernest 
Cheyenne 
Boyd, Pearle 
Torrington 
Watson, Mrs. Frank 


WASHINGTON D. C. 
Miller, A. L. 
FOREIGN 


CANADA 


Brooks, Alberta 
Alberts, Sam 


ENGLAND 


Doncaster, Yorkshire 
Foley, Terence J. C. 
Ruislip, Middlesex 
Rosa, Joseph G. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


James C. Olson, Lincoln 
Mrs. J. W. Whisenand, 
Peoria, Illinois 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


I a a Grand Island 
|S. RRS NCU Sees ase nena eee Beatrice 
RE Ee eee West Point 
Ne I ii 1a csiceninnitnidianlisenichitelaaidinisiianel Lincoln 
SCI, Tita Sikiessoreinssiscesaressndbd<sannipeestaianeaiianibenabiinanias Boise, Idaho 
I a alk ala Lincoln 
I i iia calc erinsstinetienentgeaelaiianamniiaiaal Omaha 
TEA aC ET Valentine 
Ss SNE SI cnn iriscseieaeemiininietsanneiedl Lincoln 
oe eee eee Lincoln 
I) i on ssisninitecsniraciiageiarenenenoratiie Lincoln 
IRS ET, I, nal iadliclinn snlacednlleeliadesapnanaenanial Lincoln 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Report of the Treasurer 
September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 

Account No. 335 

Account No. 335c 

Fort Robinson Account No. 336 

Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 

Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 

James H. Pratt Study Fund 

Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund 

Foundation Fund 

Accounts No. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy 
Memorial Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, the Norden Club Scandinavian 
Research Fund and the Foundation Fund are administered 
under the authority of the Society’s treasurer by the Trust 
Department of the Continental National Bank of Lincoln. 
This service is furnished without cost to the Society, and 
at this time I wish to express our continued appreciation 
for that service and particularly for the assistance rendered 
by Mr. A. W. Griffin, trust officer, and Mr. Don Mathes, 
assistant trust officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to a regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 
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SALARIES & MAINTENANCE No. 335 




















Balance in Account September 1, 1956 ~.......................... $117,455.11 
Appropriation for 1957-1959 Biennium ............................ 245,000.00 
EIS OS 5 ee ene ee See ee ee ET $362,455.11 
Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 .... 127,441.41 
Balance in Account August 31, 1957 ................................ $235,013.70 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
a aecinieepieaninebe $ 77,786.32 
ETAT 7,405,45 
OASI (Institutional Contribution) -.......... 3,503.08 
I cad caccdalt aia ancien dovdiliawegomnirisiae 1,145.00 
Telephone & Telegraph .....................-.-.---.-- 962.65 
III daicshinipenhgsenteinseachosimdonee pinevanmecas 113.25 
Travel arated 162.36 
EEE 135.05 
ea 2 EE SE ee ee 5,095.94 
BI, Ns, IIE cesccncccicccecscstcesecucteessecenseee 4,439.30 
ESE ee 269.25 
Department Expense (Archeology) ............ 2,364.85 
Other Operating Expense ............................ 6.50 
ASE arene 2,113.00 
Ft ST eee 949.17 
Institutional & Household Supplies ............ 927.97 
leet 391.26 
Other Supplies (Including microfilm) ... 12,555.42 
Building (Maintenance & Repairs) ............ 762.66 
Grounds (Maintenance & Repairs) ............ 538.68 
Office (Maintenance & Repairs) ................. 82.70 
Institutional & Household (Maintenance ' 
jf eres 4.00 
Industrial (Maintenance & Repairs) ........ 267.94 
Auto (Maintenance & Repairs) ................ 46.82 
GS 777.63 
Engineering (Properties) ........................--.- 570.00 
Institutional & Household (Properties) .... 1,417.30 
Yaa 1,170.87 
ee 1,463.45 
SI IID, ai ccssconcecesessinacoveinsntccaesénions 4.00 
EE ere 9.54 
po ae $127,441.41 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 
Balance in Account September 1, 1956 ........................ $ 1,035.35 
Cash Receipts September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 .... 511.00 
Ditto arrbene Ge SA Ie Y ee ee $ 1,546.35 
Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 ... 1,037.38 
Balance in Account August 31, 1957 ~........00...22002000....-...-. $ 508.97 
CASH RECEIPTS: 
1958 Two door Chevrolet ............................ 511.00 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


Metal Shelving for Picture Room ............ 1,037.38 
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FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 


Balance in Account September 1, 1956 -........................... $ 13,020.26 
Appropriation for 1957-1959 Biennium ............................ 27,000.00 
, SERIA SE ES eee eee eereeen. Meroe see meee re eee $ 40,020.26 
Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 .... 12,173.34 
Balance in Account August 31, 1957 -.......00.2..2.........----- $ 27,846.92 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
a i acess Cncstipsaemanenapgms 7,493.51 
Se rors 677.28 
OASI (Institutional Contribution) -..... Si 341.20 
ghee eRe 22.07 
Telephone & Telegraph .......................-.------- 57.44 
Other Operating Expense ............................ 15.00 
, | PS oS I ae 208.93 
I tts 10.20 
SRG ei SE 233.45 
Re I I i - ccissinnecbowniansion 424.78 
Office Supplies -.......... PE pet See eee eer tn 7.59 
iG RRC rela CRA ar eee ee eee 10.18 
Be SSE ERNE SST ae en 424.23 
Household & Institutional Supplies -.......... 557.74 
> ~~") Ree ere 128.54 
Buildings (Maintenance & Repairs) ........ 369.47 
Heating Plant (Maintenance & Repairs) .... 64.40 
SS LLL TEE 77.50 
Institutional & Household (Properties) .... 340.83 
Heating Plant (Properties) -...................... 126.65 
Building (Properties)  ..................-c.-cc-:.0:-<--- 506.50 
Compensation Insurance .....................----------- 75.85 
Total Disbursements  ~............cccccccccccsccessee- $ 12,173.34 


MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 


Cash in Bank September 1, 1056 ....................--c..-20.....-- $ 17,931.04 
Disbursements for Investment October 1, 1956 ........... 9,785.95 

$ 8,145.09 
Cash Receipts September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 6,706.74 
ON $ 14,851.83 
Cash Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 57 4,515.34 
Cash in Bank August 31, 19567 ....................0:...-ccccc0-ssc0000 $ 10,336.49 


INVESTMENT FUND RESUME 
10/56 $5000.00 U. S. Treasury Notes 2 7/8% 
Due June 15, 1958 at $99.13 _.......... 4,970.32 
10/56 $5000.00 U. S. Treasury Notes 2 1/2% 
Due November 15, 1958 at $96.00 ... 4,815.63 


$ 9,785.95 
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CASH RECEIPTS 


Membership Dues (Annual) ........................ 3,439.50 
Membership Dues (Life) ..................--....--- 100.00 
SE EES EER 181.65 
ely 636.42 
Royalty Payment-Olson’s Book 106.02 
ee A ES Seen 382.54 
Rt aR Oe 12.90 
SESE 387.38 
MVHA-Binding Books ................ 150.05 
i... 2 ce 57.50 
Tribune Sentinel-16 reels 
0 OE ee 132.09 
Fall Annual Meeting .................... 510.51 
Contribution Fund ............................ 5.00 
I cenit 819.85 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds . 169.50 
Interest Accumulated 10/56-8/ 57 268.75 
Less Accrued Interest at 
0 ee 99.25 
$169.50 
Total Cash Receipts ........................ $ 6,634.74 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS 
NST Gt TSE ees eee 38.79 
ES eae See 161.10 
7 SE eae See 144.00 
Miscellaneous Expense .................... 2,068.80 
 } RSS 1,157.00 
800 Prints Cantonment Missouri 47.00 
Trilogy-Sod House Frontier 85.00 
Entertaining National Meetings 270.33 
RM ae Se ea 32.09 
Ee era 14.32 
RE ee eo 726.22 
OS Fe eee ee 503.31 
Archeological Expense .................... 500.00 
COUUIRTIIEED, I ona viccescescecscceceseeees 470.71 
Staff Room Supplies 
Kitchen Supplies ...........................- 80.10 
FE a A 837.90 
Other Equipment .......................... 49.71 
Total Disbursements ........................ $ 4,515.34 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1956 ~.............--.-..-------------- $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 ... 1,000.00 
-0- 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds to August 31, 1957 25.20 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1957 ...................-.----.---ees--+s SS 25.20 
DISBURSEMENTS 


10/56 Purchase of U. S. Treasury Bond ........ $1000.00 
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SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 


Balance in Fund September 1, 1956 -..........................-.. $ 1,000.00 
Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 1,000.00 
-0- 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds to August 31, 1957 25.20 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1957 ..............-----c..---eece-----+ s 25.20 
DISBURSEMENTS 


10/56 Purchase of U. S. Treasury Bond ........ $1,000.00 
JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 

















Balance in Fund September 1, 1956 —.........---....-----ee---0- z 500.00 

Disbursements: None 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1957 ...... $ 500.00 
NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 

Balance in Fund September 1, 1956 $ 145.00 

Correction on 1956 statement wa 128.00 

I a le a $ 273.00 

Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 19.15 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1957 ~.......22.......-....-ccc--o00 $ 253.85 
DISBURSEMENTS 

a ee ae ee * 19.15 
FOUNDATION FUND 

Balance in Fund September 1, 1956 —......................--.-.. $ 1,291.00 

Cash Receipts September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 150.00 

SII. . whianhisiaiessiitepiaiaceantiaseihainaiaiadeatin $ 1,441.00 

Disbursements September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 4.45 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1957 -...22.222..........ccccceee--eee $ 1,486.55 
CASH RECEIPTS 

RPS ea eer nee $ 150.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Occupation Tax for 1956 ............................ $ 3.00 

Occupation Tax for 1961 .................2............. 1.00 

Penalty for late payment in 1955 ................ 45 


EEE x 4.45 




















One House for Two. By Adam Carlyle Breckenridge. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. xi. 
+98 pp. $2.50) 


Ever since 1934, when Nebraska departed from the 
customary pattern of American government by setting up 
a unicameral legislature—“one house for two”—there has 
been great interest all over the country in the nature of 
the state’s experience. Observers have been asking many 
questions. For one thing, they want to know how the pro- 
ponents of this reform managed to get the voters to ap- 
prove it. Many attempts have been made since 1934 to 
persuade the people of other states to abandon bicamera- 
lism, but so far without success. What, then, put the Ne- 
braska referendum across? Furthermore, students of 
government want to know whether the unicameral leg- 
islature has produced the benefits its champions promised. 
Has it improved the quality of the men elected to the 
legislature? Has it resulted in better legislation? Has it 
resulted in more economical government? Is the unicameral 
legislature more responsive to public opinion? Is it less 
amenable to pressure group activities of the lobbyists? Is 
it cheaper to operate than the bicameral system? Is it more 
intelligible to the general public? These are only a few of 
the questions which any serious discussion of the unicam- 
eral legislature is bound to raise. 


Dr. Breckenridge, presently Dean of Faculties at the 
University of Nebraska, is uniquely equipped to discuss 
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these questions. He has been teaching in the Political 
Science Department of the University of Nebraska since 
the close of World War II, and he has been a close and 
diligent student of government at the local level. His re- 
flections concerning the unicameral legislature have 
matured against a background of direct observation and 
personal experience. Since he brings to this discussion the 
professional training of the political scientist, he speaks 
with the caution of the scholar about questions for which 
in the present state of knowledge, there can be no final 
answers at all. 


It ‘has often been observed that in the large and complex 
world of social, political and economic affairs intelligence 
is more likely to be measured by awareness of what the 
questions are, rather than by the possession of any set of 
definitive answers. Surely the objective of a liberal educa- 
tion is not to supply the student with a parcel of ready- 
made final solutions to the world’s great problems, since 
such solutions have not yet been discovered. Liberal educa- 
tion has fully justified itself if the student has managed 
to discover what the problems are, and comes to recognize 
their proportions and principal implications. It is in this 
spirit that Dr. Breckenridge writes about Nebraska’s ex- 
perience with its unicameral legislative system. While he 
does not pretend to have the answers, he does ask the prin- 
cipal questions. 


Why, for example, did the people of Nebraska adopt 
the unicameral constitutional amendment in the first 
place? While the author is not certain, he suggests that 
three factors were especially important, the active support 
of Senator Norris, the depression, which made the promise 
of lower legislative expenses attractive, and the fact that 
at the same time the people were asked to vote on two 
other proposals, both of them popular, one repealing pro- 
hibition and the other authorizing parimutuel betting. In a 
sense, perhaps, the unicameral reform rode in on the coat- 
tails of two of man’s oldest and most cherished vices. I 
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suppose this demonstrates that good may sometimes come 
from evil. 


Since I lived in Nebraska at the time, I think I should 
add that in 1934, after several years of our history’s 
worst depression, many people were in a mood for change. 
The New Deal reforms were in the air, and the atmos- 
phere was one which encouraged experimentation. After 
all, things couldn’t get much worse, and perhaps, people 
thought, some changes would help. But in the last analysis, 
we really have no systematic explanation for a great many 
historical happenings which, when all is said and done, 
remain discrete events. Who, for example, can explain 
why Nebraska, of all states, was the first to build a truly 
noble capitol building along strictly modern and indeed 
revolutionary lines? Who could have predicted it before 
it happened? 


For the other principal questions we have no answers 
at all, only a few hunches. It is impossible to say that the 
quality of legislators or the quality of their legislation has 
improved under the unicameral plan, since we have no 
established, reliable criteria by which to measure this sort 
of quality. There have been some in Nebraska who have 
had decided opinions on such questions as these, but I think 
that Dr. Breckenridge is wise in not taking a position one 
way or the other. 


Nevertheless, the author does set out, in an orderly 
way, the main facts about the organization and procedure 
of the unicameral legislature, and he does take a stand 
on a number of issues. It is clear that he believes that the 
legislators are not paid enough, a point with which no rea- 
sonable man can possibly disagree, since the pay of the 
Nebraska lawmaker is a piddling sum. Dr. Breckenridge 
also favors extension of the term of office of the legislator 
from two to four years, with half of the membership re- 
newable each two years. This position, I am sure, is shared 
by the vast majority of American political scientists. And 
they would also agree with the author’s espousal of annual 
in place of biennial sessions. In addition, he thinks that it 
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is high time that the state should be redistricted so that 
representation in the legislature may be adjusted to shifts 
in population that have occurred since 1930, that the leg- 
islature ought to give the voters a chance to decide whether 
they want to call a constitutional convention to consider 
the need for constitutional reform, and that the legislature 
ought to broaden the tax base. 


Of course the unicameral legislature is at the same 
time a nonpartisan body, and while there is no necessary 
relationship between unicameralism and nonpartisanship, 
Dr. Breckenridge gives considerable attention to this aspect 
of the Nebraska legislature. While he states rather fully 
the case which is generally made for a legislature organized 
along partisan lines, it is clear that on the whole he prefers 
the present nonpartisan set-up. I must say that on this 
point I am not at all convinced, since I approve of party 
government. In fact, I believe that responsible government 
under democratic conditions must be party government, 
and that what we need most is stronger, not weaker, party 
organization and leadership. 


Dr. Breckenridge insists that in the Nebraska legisla- 
ture nonpartisanship has worked, but just what it has 
worked for is not explained. I think he means that it has 
worked in the sense that legislators who are known to be 
Republicans have been willing to vote for known Democrats 
for such positions as those of speaker and committee chair- 
man, and vice versa. He argues that leadership emerges 
in the legislature without party organization, and that 
effective liaison with the governor exists in spite of the 
nonpartisan feature. But I do not believe that this proves 
that the system works better until one establishes what 
the criteria of success are. 


One may guess that the Nebraska experience demon- 
strates that a nonpartisan legislature can function, and 
that a unicameral legislature can function. It is demon- 
strable, for example, that the bugaboo of hasty legislation 
can be avoided merely by properly-drawn rules of pro- 
cedure, and the disappearance of the conference committee 
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is a great improvement. But whether the nonpartisan 
legislature functions more effectively than a partisan body 
depends upon value judgments and assumptions which the 
author does not spell out. 


The legislature is in our country a central organ of 
government. It deserves our close and intelligent considera- 
tion all the time. In departing from the established pattern 
of bicameralism, Nebraska has added much to the political 
experience of the country. Indeed, it is one of the great 
advantages of federalism that a single state may conduct 
governmental experiments on its own, without waiting to 
persuade the whole country. In exploring the central issues 
that grow out of the substitute of “one house for two,” Dr. 
Breckenridge has contributed to an indispensable public 
discussion. 


University of Wisconsin David Fellman 


Spirit Gun of the West, the story of Doc W. F. Carver, 
Plainsman, trapper, buffalo hunter, Medicine Chief of 
the Santee Siouz, World’s champion marksman, 
and Originator of the American Wild West Show. 
By Raymond W. Thorp. (Glendale, California: The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1957. 266 pp. Illustrations, 
bibliography, footnotes and index. Volume 7 in West- 
ern Frontiersmen Series. $8.50.) 


The author, an ardent admirer of his subject, has 
written of Doc Carver as a frontiersman, showman and 
marksman, using as his main sources of information 
Carver’s scrapbooks and recollections. The result is of some 
value as an account of a fine marksman and a Wild West 
showman. However, the chapters dealing with Carver as 
a frontiersman are of limited worth. Several of Carver’s 
contemporaries on the Nebraska frontier would have added 
another accomplishment to the long list in the subtitle. It 
would have been that of “skilled teller of tall tales.” Mr. 
Thorp has put down as historical fact several of Carver’s 
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stories which are open to considerable question. He also 
has allowed several errors to appear which might have 
been avoided by more careful research. 


Carver’s claim to the dubious honor of killing the Sioux 
Chief, Whistler and his two companions has been disputed 
since Doc first told the tale. His account of the Grand Duke 
Alexis buffalo hunt states that it took place in the “summer 
of 1872” and implies that Carver was a central figure. 
Contemporary newspapers, however, ran feature stories 
on the hunt in January 1872, and they did not mention 
Carver. A closer check of the records would have prevented 
the statement that 350 Pawnees were killed at Massacre 
Canyon. The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1873 set the figure at 69. If the account of 
Wild Bill Hickok’s killing three desperadoes in Sidney, Ne- 
braska is true, it is remarkable that it has eluded Hickok’s 
many biographers. 


The illustrations are of interest, especially those of 
Carver’s Wild West show, but here again some of the cap- 
tions are of questionable accuracy. For example, it seems 
unlikely that Texas Jack Omohundro had a studio portrait 
made in Curtis, Nebraska in the “early ’70’s” whe. Curtis 
did not exist until the late ’70’s. The same picture appears 
in Hershel Logan’s, Buckskin and Satin (The Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 1954) with the more plausible 
explanation that it was taken in Chicago in 1872 while 
Omohundro was appearing there in a stage play. 


The chapters dealing with Carver as a Wild West 
showman are of interest. They present the Carver version 
of his bitter controversy with his former partner, Buffalo 
Bill Cody. The account of Carver’s show abroad, based 
largely upon news clippings, describes the impact of Ame- 
rican cowboys, Indians, bronchos and like attractions 
upon the citizens of Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna, Warsaw, 
Moscow, and Melbourne. 


Carver was a great marksman with both rifle 
and shotgun and competed with the crack shots of his time. 
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The challenges and counter-challenges and the statistics of 
shattered glass balls and countless dead pigeons are re- 
corded to prove that “All shooters past and present fade 
into insignificance before your [Carver’s] great records. . .” 
The most important aspect of the accounts of Carver’s 
shooting exploits is perhaps the fact that they emphasize 
the prominent place that match shooting held in the 
American sporting world of the late nineteenth century. 

The sections on Wild West Shows and shooting matches 
are of interest and value. However, the book does not come 
up to the quality of previous volumes of the Western 
Frontiersmen Series and it will be a disappointment to 
readers interested in accurate frontier history. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Donald F. Danker 


Dry Farming in The Northern Great Plains, 1900-1925. 
By Mary Wilma M. Hargreaves. (Cambridge; Harvard 
University Press, 1957. xi + 587 pp. $10.00) 


Much has been written of the many-sided struggle 
of man against the forces of Nature, but one chapter has 
been relatively neglected—the story of dry farming. Mrs. 
Hargreaves provides in this scholarly study much that has 
previously been neglected. It is, by definition, a limited 
study—limited both in time (1900-1925) and in space (the 
northern Great Plains)—but within these limits there is a 
comprehensive examination and logical exposition of this 
neglected area of agricultural history. 


Disappointing to the Nebraskan is the decision to con- 
fine the study to the northern Great Plains, the eastern 
two-thirds of Montana and the western half of the Dakotas. 
As she explains in the introduction, however, many of the 
trends described in the book had also been apparent in the 
expansion into western Nebraska. 


Dry farming, defined as “agriculture without irriga- 
tion in regions of scanty precipitation,” was an important 
factor in the development of the West, particularly that 
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part of it once described as the Great American Desert. 
Dry farming in the northern Great Plains is, unfortunately, 
not the story of well-trained, experienced farmers with 
the proper equipment and adequate capital, moving into 
a known area of semiaridity. Instead, it is an account of 
underprepared farmers, lured by overzealous promoters, 
or more likely by their own overoptimism, into an area 
that would yield a living, grudgingly, only to those who 
knew how to get it. 


Even American scientific know-how, and its institu- 
tionalization for the farmer—the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—failed to give him the scientific 
knowledge that he needed. Some research was conducted, 
notably into drought-resistant crop varieties, but for the 
most part it was too cautious, and too concerned with what 
couldn’t be done rather than with what could. The perplexed 
farmer was also faced with disputes between those who 
saw the solution in the choice of various crops and those 
who saw it in the proper methods of tillage. Among the 
latter should be mentioned the sometime Nebraskan, Hardy 
Webster Campbell. If he was neither the first nor the best 
of the dry farming pioneers, he was certainly among the 
best known and most influential. So well-known was his 
name, that it was on occasions appended to some measures 
that bore little or no resemblance to his teachings. 


It should not be considered, however, that the dry 
farming movement was just a one-man campaign. Like 
many American movements it had its organizations, the 
most lasting of which was the Dry Farming Congress, 
formed in Denver in 1907. This group, like its predecessors 
and successors, was better known for its promotion of the 
ideas of dry farming than for any techniques developed. 
As Mrs. Hargreaves states: “The prime function of the Con- 
gress was avowedly propagandist.” 


Nor was the movement without its self-seekers. Real 
estate operators, and railroads, saw in it an opportunity to 
sell otherwise undesirable land, if only the farmer could be 
shown hew to draw a living from the dry soil. 
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But the leaders, the organizations, and the promoters 
were only a part—the farmers were the movement. And 
the story is told here, with a wealth of tables, maps and 
graphs, very readable and usable ones indeed. The study 
is thoroughly documented. The writing, considering the 
type of material to be handled, is above average. (If it 
does not read like a romance, perhaps it could be the 
fault of the reader who can not feel the romance in the 
struggle of man against an unwilling enviroment!) At 
any rate, here is an indispensable segment of the story 
of the West that needs to be considered by any student, 
professional or amateur, who would know its history. 


Cottey College John Caylor 


Guns on the Early Frontiers: A History of Firearms from 
Colonial Times through the Years of the Western Fur 
Trade. By Carl P. Russell. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1957. 395 pp. Illustrations. $8.50.) 


Dr. Russell has just retired after a long and distin- 
guished career with the United States National Park Ser- 
vice, having served in a variety of roles, including Regional 
Director, Chief Naturalist, Superintendent of Yosemite 
National Park and, most recently, co-ordinator of extensive 
new museum projects. He has long enjoyed a reputation 
as an authority on museum methods and techniques. He is 
also one of our foremost scholars of the western American 
fur trade. This book, the product of over twenty-five years 
of painstaking study, is solid and welcome evidence of Dr. 
Russell’s mastery of another abstruse yet fascinating sub- 
ject—old guns. 


In particular, these were the guns that made American 
frontier history. In a sense, the entire pace and scope of 
our national expansion over two and a half centuries, from 
Jamestown, Virginia, to Hangtown, California, were reg- 
ulated by available firepower. Historians have paid pre- 
cious little attention to the nature of the frontiersman’s 
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weapons, and their long evolution from blunderbuss to 
Remington six-shooter. Conversely, gun collectors and 
museum directors have often displayed their specimens as 
antique curiosities, without real awareness of the once 
vital role played by these relics in our national destiny. 
Dr. Russell has here performed a “shot gun wedding” of 
both professions. 


The task of assembling the data for this book has been 
an appalling one, involving visits to scores of public and 
privete collections in America and Europe, voluminous 
correspondence, diligent study of governmental and his- 
torical society archives, and endless search for the rare 
surviving guns and gun fragments which can alone give 
true impact and measure to the story. 


This is not a mere cataloguing of museum specimens, 
although there are enough detailed descriptions to satisfy 
the most avid antiquarian. This is the dynamic story of the 
weapons which were carried by the Indian fighters, the 
trail blazers, the fur-hunters, and the U. S. soldiers who 
were sent out to man wilderness outposts. The identifica- 
tion and dating of these weapons are skillfully interwoven 
with the threads of American history, from the advent of 
permanent European settlement on the Atlantic Coast in 
1607, to the end of the Rocky Mountain fur trade and the 
beginning of the Oregon Trail migrations in 1843. 


The book is admirably organized into six chapters. 
“Arming the American Indian” is an illuminating review 
of the impact of English, French, Spanish, Swedish and 
Dutch firearms and trade policies upon the aborigines, 
and the distribution of guns among Indians during Colonial 
and post-Revolutionary times. “Personal Weapons of the 
Trappers and Traders” offers for the first time in print 
a coherent and satisfactory account of the weapon types 
favored by the frontier brotherhood of beaver-hunters, who 
mapped the Far West long before settlers arrived to set up 
pioneer communities. Of exceptional interest here are the 
facts concerning the trusted rifles of such heroes as Kit 
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Carson, Jim Bridger and Joe Meek, which have turned up 
in public collections, having miraculously survived the 
ravages of time and the whimsies of succeeding owners. 


“Trade Muskets and Rifles Supplied to the Indians” 
and “Military Arms of the Fur Trade Period” are also 
vigorous and original papers. The role of the frontier 
soldier in the epic of America is a stock item in literature; 
less appreciated is the historic role of his gun, from flint- 
lock to carbine. These weapons were pitted against the 
Indians’ motley assortment of trade muskets, arrows, 
lances and war clubs. Where else has this story been told 
in such authentic and clinical detail? 


“Small Cannon of the Traders and the Military” is a 
chapter entirely original and unique. The data are skimpy 
at best, but Dr. Russell makes the most of them, bringing 
alive the echoing thunder of the swivel guns that braced 
the morale of the fur traders on the Upper Missouri, 
General Ashley’s wheeled cannon which terrified Indians 
at the Salt Lake rendezvous of 1826, and Fremont’s 
California-bound howitzer of 1843. 


Interspersed throughout is a choice assortment of 
original pen sketches of various firearms and accoutre- 
ments, which greatly enhance the value of the book. Parti- 
cularly appropriate are the end-paper sketches of Fort 
Osage on the Missouri, 1808-1825, now being restored by 
Jackson County, Missouri. There is a glossary of technical 
terms which is a great boon to laymen like this reviewer 
who hitherto have scarcely known the difference between 
a matchlock and a harquebus. For the dedicated souls who 
want to check out Dr. Russell’s curatorial details there is 
a “finding list” of gun collections, and voluminous scholarly 
notes. Altogether, this is a priceless new reference work 
to aid historians, museum planners, and collectors in their 
various objectives. It is also, for those who thrill to “his- 
torical detective stories,” a fine volume to curl up with 
before a winter fireplace. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
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This Is the West. Edited by Robert West Howard. (New 
York: New American Library of World Literature, 
1957. Paper. 240 pp. 35 cents.) 


This Is the West is a collection of comment and narra- 
tive on the ebullient West of the past hundred and fifty 
years. The individual chapters are contributed by a group 
of distinguished historians, journalists, and college pro- 
fessors, each a specialist in some aspect of the story of the 
West. The chapters are based on what the book jacket 
calls the “life, lore, and legend” of the West. Whatever the 
function of reports of life may be, the chief use of lore 
and legend is to entertain, and that is the primary function 
of this book. 


The book is sponsored by the Chicago Corral of the 
Westerners. This group of specialists in Western Ameri- 
cana have earned a great deal of credit for their contribu- 
tions to the history of the West resulting from their de- 
tailed, painstaking examination of manuscripts, early 
publications, and even of the terrain from which the history 
of the area originated. The present book is an effort in 
the direction of attracting popular interest in the more 
serious history of events which lie behind the fictions of 
radio, television, and the romantic successors of Ned 
Buntline. 


The work begins with a discussion of the West in 
terms of conflict between the physical environment of the 
western desert and patterns of life adapted to it on one 
hand, and an encroaching immigrant culture based upon 
agriculture and industry on the other. This exposition 
might have become the theme of the entire book, but it is 
allowed to stand as an individual presentation, and it ap- 
pears to have been little regarded by the writers of the 
subsequent chapters. 


Instead, an assumption seems to have been adopted 
that the West was composed of a list of categories: men 
and women, cowboys and cows, prospectors, Mormons, 
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Indians, and so on. The “legend and lore” about all of 
these, as well as about the honkytonkers, the fur trappers, 
the walk-a-heaps, the preachers, and the rest are often 
beautifully and convincingly written. The old yarns are 
freshly told to captivate the new reader, and enough of 
the less familiar stories are included to provide spice for 
the confirmed addict to the history of the West. 


To be sure, there are some simple inaccuracies in the 
book and a great deal of journalistic license is taken by 
individual writers. By way of illustration, the purist will 
feel uncomfortable when Winter Quarters is located on the 
Iowa side of the Missouri River in the chapter on the 
Mormons, only to be restored to the Nebraska side in the 
section on Places to See. No doubt Bill Cody’s Scout’s Rest 
Ranch was “not too far” from the Warbonnet Battlefield, 
but the ranch headquarters at North Platte are almost 
three hundred miles from the battlefield by today’s fairly 
direct highway. And it is Mt. Whitney (not Mt. McKinley) 
whose altitude of 14,495 feet makes it the highest peak in 
the West. 


The last section of the book entitled “The West You 
Can Enjoy” contains a chapter on “The 150 Places to See 
in the West” and a list of “All-time Books of the West.” 
These will have some value to the stranger to the territory 
and literature of the West, but probably many of the repeat 
customers would be glad to trade off both sections for a 
good index to the whole volume. The lists were prepared 
by conducting a referendum among the Westerners, and 
unfortunately, not too many people have seen all the places 
or read all the books. There are significant omissions in 
both lists. Nebraskans, for example, will regret the omis- 
sion of Fort Robinson and Ash Hollow from the list of 
places to see. Other readers may miss some favorites of 
their own. 


But the book retains a high quality of readability and 
a high value as entertainment. It may well attract a large 
body of readers who will be informed and excited by its 
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contents. Its chief attraction is a collection of good yarns 
well told. The book should be read as history with discreet 
circumspection, but the leisure-time reader will find it 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


Butler University Lloyd E. McCann 
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Kathryn Wright, “The Real Calamity Jane,” True 
West, November-December, 1957. 


Philip A. M. Taylor, “The Mormon Crossing of the 
United States, 1840-1870,” Utah Historical Quarterly, 
October, 1957. 


Index To Be Issued in March 


Beginning with the current volume of Nebraska His- 
tory, the Nebraska State Historical Society will adopt the 
policy of issuing the index for the volume as a separate 
mailed with the first issue of the following volume. Our 
readers may expect the index for Volume 38 of Nebraska 
History with the March, 1958 issue of the magazine. 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded 
as the State Historical Society and Library Association in 
1867, the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It 
was reorganized as the Nebraska State Historical Society 
in 1878. It was constituted as a state organization by act 
of the Nebraska Legislature in 1883, and designated 
custodian of all public records, documents, and other mater- 
ials of historical value by legislative act of 1905. It moved 
into its present air-conditioned, fireproof building in 1953. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the 
record of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, 
a library, and a museum for use of the public. It is 
particularly anxious to secure valuable records and mater- 
ials now in private hands where they cannot be preserved. 

In performing its important function, it solicits the 
support of all public-spirited citizens—support which can 
best be expressed through membership in the Society. 
Membership carries with it a voice in the government of 
the Society, including election of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Members receive, without further payment, 
NEBRASKA HISTORY, published quarterly; and the 
HISTORICAL NEWS LETTER, issued monthly. Applicants 
for membership should address W. D. Aeschbacher, Direc- 
tor, Nebraska State Historical Society, 1500 R Street, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebraska. 
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